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Preface 



About This Journal 

* a 
The Journal of Human Services Abstracts is published quarterly by PROJECT SHARE, a 
Clearinghouse for Improving the Management of Human Services, PROJECT SHARE acquires, 
evaluates, stores, and makes available a broad range of documentation on subjects of concern, 
interest, and importance to those responsible for the planning, management, and delivery of 
human services. PROJECT SHARE is operated for the- Office of the Assistant Secretaiy for 
Planning and Evaluation, Department of Health and Human Services, by >, Aspen Systems 
Corporation. 

Each Journal announces 150 of the documents included in the PROJECT SHARE automated 
data base. Additional documents acquired by SHARE are published in bibliographies on selected 
topics. The documents announced in SHARE'S publications are restricted to those documents 
actually acquired by PROJECT SHARE and are not meant to provide comprehensive coverage of 
the field. 

How To Use This Journal 

Jhe Journal of Human Services Abstracts is divided into four parts: the abstracts themselves, 
arranged in alphabetical order by author; an alphabetical list of corporate authors; an alphabetical 
list of documents; and a~subject index. The index provides a timesaving guide to the abstracts 
by specific subject category. The categories will be listed alphabetically and will include cross- 
references between conceptually related index terms and cross-references from synonyms to the 
preferred terms. Specific numeric citations (sequential abstract numbers) will follow the 
preferred index terms: These are not to be confused with the document accession and ordering 
numbers which appear at the left of the last line of each citation (see example below). 



Client referral 

155, 156, 187, 207, 29&, 291 
Client tracking ipethods 

See- Integration-oriented . ' 
keeping of client 
records 

Clothing assistance services 

189 
COG's 

See Councils of 

governments 
College/university research centers 

194, 280 



Colocation of services 

174, 187, 204 
Communication and public. information 

services w " 

1*4 

Communication, mechanisms 
(interagency) 

See Interagency 

communication 

mechanisms 
Community/agency relationship techniques 
See Agency/community 

relationship 

techniques 



As can be seen, one document is relevant to at least two of the subject categories - abstract 
number 187. 



(Sequential abstract no.) 



(Order number) 



187. Pitts, Robert A. 

Developing Generic Capability through Welfare Service 
Integration: Concepts, Alternatives, Limitations. 
15 Sep 75, 59p Executive* Summary available from 
PROJECT SHARE. 

SHR-0000694Available from NTIS, PC $8.00 /MF 
$3.50. - 
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In the above examples, we see that abstract 187, y entitled Devefoping Generic Capability 
through Welfare Services Integration: Concepts, Alternatives, Limitations, was written by Rdbert. 
A. Pitts, that the report was published September .15, 1975, that .it is 59 pages long, and that 
it costs $ 8.00 for a. -paper copy (PC) and $3. 50. for a microfiche (MF) copy. The availability 
statement indicates that it is obtainable from the National Technical information Service. If the 
document were available from PROJECT SHARE or a private publisher, the statement would say 
"PROJECT SHARE" or give another source and the address. We also note that there is a 6- to 
10-page Executive Summary of the document available from PROJECT SHARE. The actual 
abstract of the document would immediately follow these citation data. 



How To Order^Documf nts. 



To order a document announced in^e Journal of Human Services Apstracls, note the availability 
statement .Documents must be ordered,from the sources indicated. Orders from NTIS must be 
accompanied by payment in full unless* deposit account' has been established. New prices 
effective January 1, 1982 are listed below according to the number of pages in the document. 



Page Range 



001 
026 
051 
076 
101 
.126 
151 
176 
201 
226 
251 
276 



025 

050 

075 

100 . 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

275" 

300 



Domestic Price 

$ 6.00 
7.50 
900 
10.50 
12.00 
13.50 
• 15.00 
16.50 
18.00- ' 
19.50 
21.00 
. 22.50 




Page Range Donttstic.Price 



• 4 



301 - 325 
326 - 350 
351- : 375 
376 - 400- 
401 - 425 
426 • 450 
451 - 475 
476 - 500 
501 - 525 
526 - 550 
551 - 575 
*» 576 -*600 

« Microfiche 



$24.00 
25.50 
27.00 
28.50 
30.00 
31.50 
33.00 
34.50 
.36.00 

. .37.50 
39.00 

w 40.50 

4.00 



Address these orders to: 



NTIS 

5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, VA 22161 



To order documents from PROJECT SHARE, address your order to PROJECT SHARE at the 
address giveri-belo'w. All orders must be accompanied by prepayment. To order documents from 
other sources, you must order directly ixom the source noted in the citation. Prices of documents 
from private publishers are not given because they are subject' to frequent change. 
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Executive Summarfe 

* , * \ ■ 

project SHARE no longer creates Executive Summaries for documents added to the data 
base. However, Executive, Summaries 'create*! and announced prior to October 1981 are still 
available to SHARE users\ ' ; y 

1 % determine whether a document has an Executive Summary,. check the citation. If a 
summary is availablejt wil^be noted immediately preceding the SHARE (SHR) number. 
Executive Summaries are currently available free of charge on a single-copy basis. Be sure to 
include.the SHARE (SHR) document order number with all requests sent to PROJECT SHfARE. 



How To SQbrrtit Documents , ; 

Readers are* urged to submit documents, or information on the whereabouts of significant * 
documents, for possible inclusion in the PROJECT SHARE data base. Documents, in reproducible 
form, should be submitted to: . \ ; ' ' V 



* * Acquisitions Department' 

PROJECT SHARE 
v ^ P.O. Box 2309 

• * * . m RocRville 9 MD 20852 

. - > \ • - - , 

Documents requiring special permission for reproduction and dissemination should ]be 
accompanied by suc(i permission in v writing or a statement of availability from the driginat-ng ~ 
organization. * ' , "v^ 
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Reference Services' 



PROJECT SHARE offers^ a free-of-charge, on-demand reference service which % permits 
individuals and organizations to contact the Clearinghouse by mail or phone and initiate requests 
for info rnpation.on arty topic br topics within the scope of PROJECT SHARE'S mandate. The scope 
of PROJECT SHARE'S activities is outlined in the PROJECT SHARE brochure. ^ , 

The responses to reference requests are customized, annotated bibliographies, generated 
primarily from the PROJECf SHARE data base. Responses are also augmented through the use 
of other data, resources available to the Clearinghouse's reference staff* c 

Reference products are mainly in two formats. The first is a set of computer outputs which 
contain standard, bibliographic information in all cases and document abstracts in most others., 
Additionally, the oser may receive handwrittei^citations and personal referrals developed by the, 
reference staff. i 4 * 1 " . 

Reference requests may be initiated by calling or by writing PROJECT SHARE. 



A Note to Readers 



/ Any questions, comments, or criticisms you may have concerning the Journal of Humjtn 
Services Abstracts or PROJECT SHARE should be addressed to Ms. Eileen Wolff, Project Officer, 
at the following address: 



PROJECT SHARE 
P.O. Box 2309 
Rockville, MD 20352 
(3^1) 251-5170 
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Abstracts 
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1. AccardiAori, 
Erie County. Dept of Social Services, 
Buffalo, ■ 3V. Child Protective Services. 

Opinion Survey of Child ProtocifJ^CJi^ 
' " wit* *— — ~ — " ' *" " 
1979, 32p L % 
SHR400G226 Available NTIS PC 
*7.50/MF ♦4.00 

This survey isan exploratory study of the^roteo 
five client's perceptions of New YorkV Erie 
County Child Protective Services. Two hundred 
'child protective* parents, selected 'randomly 
f^wn this child abuse registry of the Erie County 
^Department of Social Services, were 'asked to 
^respond to a mailed opinion survey which was 
designed to. measure the, level of .perceived 
satisfaction of clients wWr services provided 
through Child Protective Services. The survey 
focused on obtaining such information as ser- 
vices received, services desired, demographic j 
data, program satisfaction, . and "subjective \ 
impressions. The 36 respondents, indicated in- 
terest in receiving additional support services, 
and provided a wide range of critical subjective 
comments. One respondent stated that base- . 
workers are needed who will understand [the cli- 
ents ptoblems and talk about children. Another 
respondent expressed concern because her 
child appeared to be homesick. While no con-, 
irol group was used in the study, a comparison * 
group was developed involving nine parent* af- 
filiated with Parents Anonymous, a self-help--, 
group for parents with abusive or neglectful 
behavior problems. Analysis of their responses 
to a questionnaire indicated significantly more 
dissatisfaction with Child Protective, Services, 
than was expressed by clients of the services. 
Furthepfteting of the instrument and repetition 
of the survey are ( recomme,nded. An appendix 
and f 2 {ablet are provided in the study. (Author * 
abstract modified). 

2. ' Administration for Children, Youth, an<J 

Families, Washington, DC. Office for 
Families. * 
Off to a Good Start A Resource for Par* 
*~ ante, Professionals, and Volunteers. 



3, 

-v- - 



Apr81/279p . 

SHR-0006878 Available from LSQS, 
Department 76, Washington, DC 
20201. 



This manual, intended for use by parents, volun- 
teers, and professionals lists and briefly de- 
scribes over 2Q0 book's, films, and other printed 
materials on a bfoad range of Issues concerning* 
children and human services. Subject areas in- 
^cliWfamily and child eye, foster care, and 
adoption/parenting a*d parent education, ape- 
ciaLproblem areas, child abuse and neglect and 
legS issues, jpther subject areas include ap- 
proaches to counseling; social service research, 
development and evaluation; informatiorj^re- 
* sources' volunteers; the juvenile justice system; 
and child advocacy, The section oh family and 
child care includes resources on feealth, mental 

S earth, and families ip crisis or change. The sec* 
on on foster care and adoption describes infor- 
mation sources cn minority children, children 
with special needs, older children, foster care 
and adoption program development and evalua- 
tion, and training for parents ^nd workers. Re- 
sources on legal issues cover family court and 
related issues, juvenile justice, legislation and 
the handicapped child, custody, minority issues, 
foster care,, adoption, and child, abuse and neg- 
lect Peer group counseling, family counseling, 
, and self-help efffcrtp are also described. Mapy 
of the information sources discuss alternative 
funding methods, ^ministration*, and evalua- 
tion. Most of the materials were issued between" 
1974 and 1 979. For each resource, the title, au- 
thor, source, funding, abstract, and availability 
information are provided. An index is also pro- 
vided, w ■ x 

■' 3. Administration on Aging, Washington, 

DC. ~ 

Report of Vie Interdepartmental Task 
Force on 'information and Referral. 
Dec 80, 20p 

8HR-0008945^Available from Depart- 
ment of HEW, Office of Human Devel- 
opment Services,' Administration on 
Aging,, Washington, DC 20201. 
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' Tbi« rtport.deecribes the activities conducted 
or aponsored'by the federal Government's In- 
terdepartmental Taek Force on Information and 
Referral and its member agencies 'during 1979 
arid 1980. The task force was treated to im- 
prove communication between. Federal agen- 
cies ahd oWtr^Americans by identifying avail- 
able Federal information and referraf resources 
jnd to develop an action plan to improve and - 
coordinate such services. The task fortfe is com- 
posed of t6 Federal departments and agencies, 

J including the Administration on- Aging, the Pub* 
lie Health Service, the Office of Information and 
Resources for the- Handicapped/ the Veterans 
Administration, and others. In April 1980, the 
Indiana Conference dn Coordination of I nfdrma- 
tien and Referral for Human Services was held. 

I The conference war an putgrowth of efforts of 
the Federal task force. It fostered moreeffective 
coordination and collaboration of < public and 
voluntary information and referral resources by 
involving agency policymakers and local legis- 
lators. Participants identified numerous barriers 
to service coordinatidnjin Indiana, including ab- 
sence of identifiable information and referral 
providers, absence of stable funding, and com- 
petition among different groups for scarce re- 
sources. Participants recommended improved 
funding by both State and' Federal sources and 
development of a coordinated statewide, infor- 
mation and referral system. Many Federal task^ 
force agencies Initiated special and / or short- 
term projects relating to information and refer- 
ral during fiscal years 1979 and 1*980. For ex- 
ample, the staff of the Administration op 
Aging's National Clearinghouse on Aging devel- 
oped guidelines for making direct referiWs of 
individual- cases concerning elderly persons to 
Area Agencies on Aging when emergency as* 

• sistance or intervention was deemed essential. 
Descriptions of ot^er agencies' efforts and sum- 
maries of task force agencies' functions related 
to information and referral are provided. 



4. Allard, Mary Ann; and toff, Gail E. 

Georqe Washington Univ., Washing- 
ton, DC. .Intergovernmental Health Pol- 
icy Project * - 
Current $nd Future Development of In- 
termediate Care facilities for the Men- 
tally Retarded. A Survey gf State Offi- 
cials. ^ • 
Aug 80, 66p • :f 
SHR-0006467 Available from The In- 
tergovernmental Health Policy Project, 
George Washington University, 1919 
^ Pennsylvania Avenue NW, Suite 505, 
Washington/ DC 20001B. 

Results are reported from a study that collected 
information on (1) the current status of inter- 
mediate care facilities for the mentally retarded 
(ICF / MR) in the 50 States, (2) the scope of 
planned ICE / MR networks projected for the fu- 
ture, (3) the key factors (economic, administra- 
tive, social, and political) facilitating or inhibit- 
ing these networks, and (4) the Federal policy 
and regulatory changes necessary to facilitate 
the development of such networks. A total of 42 
States responded to the initial request for infor- 
' mation, and telephone interviews were con- 
ducted in 39 States. Based on the numbar of 
States' currently providing ICF / MR .services 
(44), the^ response rate was about 89 percent 
Unreport is divided into sections on descrip- 
tive analysis and issues for future development 
The descriptive analysis section includes statis- 
ica! tables highlighting that data. State-specific 
ejfemples drawn from the open-ended ques- 
tions are $lso included in the discussion, where 
appropriate. The final section provides an in- 
depth examination of pertinent issues* emanat- 
ing from the survey questions and results. The 
areas selected for closer scrutiny include qual- 
ity assurance, planning, program obstacles/ 
funding, and policy coordination. Appended are 
the survey background questions, statistics on 
the number of privately administered MR resi- 
dential facilities, and a glossary of terms. Foot- 
notes and charts are* provided. 
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5. . Ambrosius, G. Richard. 

* lovfo Lakes Area Agency on £ging, 
Spencer* • 

National bura I Strategy Conference to 
Improve Service Delivery to the Rural 
Elderly. 
1979, 150r 

SHR-0007003 Available from Iowa 
Lakes Area Agency oh Aging, 2328 
Highway Blvd., Spencer; IA 51301. 

The proceedings of the Natipnal Rural Strategy 
Conference to Improve Service Delivery to the 
Rural Elderly, held January 28 through February . 
2, 1979, in Des Moines, Jowa, are presented. ; 
T^e primary objective of the conference wes to 
address problems facing the providers of ser- 
vices to the aging in rupiytierica and to d* 
velop strategies to improve^iervice delivery. 
Work gr6ups focused on seven areas that were 
identified as needing immediate attention: trans- 
portation, outreach, administration / manage- 
ment housing, income / employment', health, 
and nutrition. In each area, key issues and prob- ' 
lems were identified, objectives ware delin- 
eated, available resources were noted, and 
strategies were recpm mended. In the ..area., of 
transportation, the major issues addressed in- 
cluded Federal pplicy on transportation; safety, 
insurance, the coordination of rural transit with 
other social service*, and section 504 of the Ar- 
chitectural Barriers legislation. Issues related to 
outreach included the need for outreach func- 
tions to be clarified by national regulations and 
the scarcity of resources for service referral. The 
work group for administration and management 
dealt with* number of issues, "among which 
were staffing and training and the lack of finan- 
cial resources. In the area of housing, a work 
group drew up v i 13-point resolution detailing 
strategies for the betterment of housing for the 
elderly. ThVTh'cprrie and, employment work 
group considered such issues as disincentives 
for older persons to work and limited job oppor- 
tunities. Issues relating to theWea of health and 
nutrition included the continuum of home care 
,and nutritional-service quality in facilities for 
the aged. Among the other tdpic* considered 



were a definition of "rural" and a proposed Nih # 
ttonal Coalition of Rural Elderly. Appendices In-, 
elude lists of participants, selected speeches, 
-background information, .and a conference • 
evaluation. Preparations for the conference are 

* reviewed, and an agenda is provided. Back- 
ground and proceedings of the conference in 
Des Moines, lowa,< January 28-February 2, 
1979. % 

1 6. American Public Welfare Association, 
9 Washington; DC. 1 
C Study off Purchase of Social Services in 
Selected States. ■ 
17 Mar .81, 120p 

SHR-0007394 Available from Ameri- 

* .can Public Welfare Association, 1 125. 
1 Fifteenth Street, Suite 300, Washing- 
ton, DC 20005. 

Findings are reported from * study designed to 
identify and analyze faptors influencing d*c£ 
sions to 'purchase social services from private 
service providers in Arizona, Colorado, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 
Subsidiary study objectives were to (1) develop 
profiles of t(p methods, of service provision for 
42 services reported undeMhe Social Service 
Reporting Requirements for fiscal year 1978 
and (2) examine the administrative end political 
environment of the study States with reference 
to purchase of , social services. To obtain ser- 
vice-specific information and mpke cross-. 

* service analysis possible,, six services were se- 
lected for attention: counseling *services, em- 
ployment services, family planning, Homemaker 

* service*, legaj services, and transportation. 
Much of the study's information was obtained 
from personal interviews with administrators 
and^program managers and from the adminis- 
% tration of questionnaires between November 
1 980 and 'February 1981. Findings show differ- 
ences in perceptions between agency adminis- 
trators a/id program managers regarding fac- 
tors influencing the purchase of social services. 
Agency administratoprtend to view political fac- 
tors as having a strong influence on purchase 
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of service decisions— factors such as a f rejze 
on hiring of staff/. political pressures from pri- 
vate service providers, availability of private 
<tonated funds, and pressures from other public 
agencies to purchase certain. services from the 
private sactor. Program managers, on the other 
hand, did not mention political factors as affect* ' 
ing purchasa decisions. Their responses did not 
reveal any single factor or cluster of factors as < 
having high influence on purchase decisions. 
The study has confirmed the wl v My held notion 
that purchase of service decision ire the result 
, of interactions between many, factors arid ac- 
tors involved in each situation. No single factor 
practorhaa bean revealed as having a consisr 
terrtly strong influence on purchase of servfce 
decisions. Study instruments and tabular data 
areappended. (Author abstract modified). 



7. * Anderson, Nancy N.; Paften, Sharon K.; 
and Greeriberg, Jay fl. 
Minnesota Univ.,. Minneapolis, Hubert 
H. Humphrey Inst of Public Affairs. 
Comparison of Hom& Care and Nursing 
Home Care for Oldor Persons in Min- 
' f nesota. Appendix. * • , y ' 
m Jun 80; 737p Executive 1 . Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
' 8HR-O00B471' Available NTIS PC 

♦49.50/MF $4.00 

This volume cbntpins Jhe research instruments 
and data forms used dUring.a 4-year Minnesota 
study comparing approximately 550 clients of 
7 home-nursing or fiome maker agencies with 
approximately 450 residents of , ft nursing 
•homes thesf instruments .fall into six catago*. 

i „ riese client contact; materials and consent / re- 
lease of information formf , client interview 
schedules/ healttii assessment schedules, client 
daii from providers and records, services / cost 
data collection forms, and income transfer data 
forma. See also related' documents, Volumes 1 
and' 2, SHR-0005472; Volume '3, SHR- 

* '0006470: ' 



8. * Anderson, Nancy N.; Patten, Sharon K.; 
and Gr&enberg, Jay N. 
Minnesota Upiv,, Minneapolis. Hubert 
H/Humphrey Inst of Public Affair*. 
Coyparisdn of Home Care and Nursing 
Hdrnja Cafe for Older Persons in* Min- 
nesota* Volume three. Summary. 
, Jun 80, 168p Executive Summary 
' available from PROJECT SHARE. 
"~ SHR-0005470 Available NTIS PC 
*15.00/tyf $4-00 

This document is the executive summary of a 
Minnesota stpdy comparing characteristics of 
persons currently using home care and nursing^ 
home care and the service? received in each set-" 
ting: Data on about 550 clients of 7 home nurs- 
ing or homemaker agencies and about 450 resi- 
dents of 11 nursing homes were used to deter- 
mine the effects, of the treatment setting on 
service .utilization. The study was conducted in 
Hennepin, Otmsted, and Ramsey counties. The 
home care .agencies included governmental 
public health nursing agencies, nonprofit agen- 
cies, and a proprietary horfie carfe agency: the 
following aspects of home care and nursing 1 
home care were ir\vestigated;(1 ) characteristic^ 
of persons usino each -type of long-term care" 
setting; (i) -Services" in each setting; (3) long- 
term care costs in each setting; (4) well-being 
of clients; and (5) pu&fic income transfer- bene- 
fits for each set of clients, jn comparison with 
home care clients, nursing home residents were 
older, less likely to be female, less iikely to be 
married, and jnore likely for the household head 
to have had a -white* collar occupation. On al- 
most all of the dimensions of functioning, the 
home care sample was less incapacitated than 
the nursing home sample. Oh the average, resi- 
dents of skilled nursing facilities and intermedi- 
ate care facilities used significantly more of 
each cor# Service-^case management, mental 
health and special education* personal care, 
homemaking, and/ nursing procedures— than 
did home care clients. Of the hom4 care sample, 
78 percent* received informal care consisting of 
unpaid help fsorn, family and friends. Yhe pro- 
portion of home care clients satisfied with living 
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arrangements was significantly greater than the 
proportion of nursing l)ome residents. Although 
medicaid-eligible respondents in ty>th settings 
benefited from the public Income transfer sys- 
tem, nursing v home residents benefited to a 
much greater extent The Federal Government 
currently providesa lower proportion of the over- 
all nursing home expendjtures than it does pf 
the home care expenditures. Tabular data, chap- 
ter references, and a detailed table of contents 
are provided, (Author abstract modified). See 
also related jiocuinents, Vollimes 1 and 2, SHR- 
0005472; Appendix, SHR-000547 1 . ; . 

s 

9. Anderson, Nancy N.; Patten, Sharon K.; 
and Greenberg, Jay N. 
Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis..HuberT 
H. Humphrey Inst of Public Affairs. 
Comparison of Home Care and Nursing 

'Homo Care for Older Persons in Min- 
nesota. Volumes One and, T wo. 

. Jun 80/ 757p Executive Summary 
available from PROJEC^SHAR*. 
n . SKR4006472 Available NTIS PC 
»&1.00/MF $4.00 » ? 

This two-volume set contains a^Minnesota 
• study comparing characteristics of persons cur- 
rently using home care and nursing home care 
and the services received In each setting. Data 
on about 550 clients' of .7 home nursing or 
. homemaker agencies, and. about 450 residents 
of 1 1 nursing Homes^were used to determine 
the effects bf treatment setting on service^Jtili- 
zation. The study was conducted in Hennepin, 
Olmstedrand Ramsey counties. The seven care 
agencies included governmental, public health 
nursing agencies; nonprofit agencies, and a pro- 
prietary home care agency. The following as- 
pects of home care and nursing home care were 
investigated: ( ^'characteristics of persons us- 
ing each type of long-term care setting; (2) ser- 
vices in each setting; (3) long-term care costs 
in each setting; (4) well-being of client?; and (5) 
public income transfer benefits for each set of 
.clients. In comparison with home care clients, 
nursing home residents* were older, less likely 



to be female, less fikeiy to be married, and more 
1 likely for the household head to have had a 
whiUMCollar occupation. On almost art of the dij * 
mensi6ns of functioning, persons in the home * 
care sample were less incapacitated thjyi those ' 
in the nursing home sample. On the average/ 
residents of skilled nursinj^facilitiee tnd inter- 
mediate care facilities used significantly more 
of each core service— case management men-, 
tal health and special education/ personal care, 
homemaking, and nursing ptocedurea^-than 
did home care clients. Of theTiome pare sample, 
78 percent received informal care consisting of 
unpaid help from 'family and friends. The pro- 
portion of home care clients satisfied with living- 
arrangements was jitfhificariily p water than (he 
proportion of nursing home residents. Although 
medicaid-eligible respondents in both settings 
benefit from the public income transfer system, j 
nursing- home residents benefited to a much 
greater extent The Federal, Government cur- 
rently provides a lower proportion pf the overall 
nursing home expenditures than it does of the , 
hcfrne'care expenditure. Tabular data and chap? 
ter reference lists£re' provid*d#(Author abstract 
modified). See also^etated documents, Volume 
3, SHR-0005470; Append (x&HR-0005471- 

10.. • Angell/. Stephen L; and Mansfield, 
» Frances. 

Polytypic , Enterprises, Inc., ,Cl^nton» 
K • Corrter$, NY* r* 

Study of the Foster Care Program, 
: Mecklenburg County Department of 
Social Services. Report o f the Council 
, for Children. ' 
* , Sep 80^ 47p 
SHR-OOQ6612 Available from United 
Community Servjces in Mecklenburg 
^ ..and Union Counties, 301 South Bre- 
. vard Street Charlotte, NC 28202. 

The objective of this foster care study was~to 
determine the effectiveness of services to chil- 
dren in Mecklenburg, County, N.C., who are at 
risk of being Qjaced in substitute care or who 
have already been placed in foster care. DatQ 
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were obtained from (1) demographic informa- 
tion regularly .collected by various ftovemmen- * ' 
tal and private sources' (2) a^cansus of the foster 
care caseload of the Department of Social Ser- 
vices (6SS) developed through confidential re- 
views of case records end direct interviews with % 
foster parents, and (3) community responses to ' 
^Bbth a queetionnetre sent out to human service » 
agencies ^jd pirsanal. interviews. Data from 
the case records and interviews wit^i foster par- 
ents were collected by every third case record 
in the <jhHd welfare caseload *nd every third f os* N 
ter parent in the DSS foster parent roster. Tfie * 
study fourwj that while public asflifance has „ 
greetty decreased dependency as the reason for 
children needing outside placement it is still a \ 
major reason for children entering fostir care. 

♦ The study recommends that the DSS implement * 
. pormanency planning for all children in its care; 
that DSS staff recruitment training, ?nd devel- 
opment be modffied; and that recruitment train- 
ing, and' retention of good foster liomes and 
iare facilities be improved. Additional recom- 
mendations cover case management 'courts, % 

; public relations, youth diversion, family therapy, * 
v day care, the DSS homemaker project and an 
early identification pilot pfroject'&even* foot-* 
notes are' included, two appendices contain 
statistical tobies and the DSS organizational, 
"charts. (Author. abstract mpdified). 

* 0 

11., >S(gystTom. 
r • Monroe County DS^fc of Social Ser- 
- ' ' vices, Rochester, NY./ * 

• Preventive Services in M oh roe County: 
, A Three Year Plan. The Report of the 

• * Title XX-Task Force o^Preventive Ser- 

* vide. 

Mar81,42p «. * 
j , • n SHR4007169 Available from County 
.of Monroe* Department of Social Ser- 
t vices, 1 1 1* Westfall Road, Rochester, 
. NY 14620. - ' 

A 3-year\)lan c for reducing the numbers of chil- % 
'dren entering foster care in Monroe County, 
N.Y., is presented, along with recommended 



methods of improving the planning process for 
preventive services regarding children and 
families. The plan is partof an effort initiated in 
'1980 -to develop a comprehensive and coor- 
dinated planning effort related to title JO^of the~ 
Social Security Act A preventive service? task 
force, set up on Oftbber 8> 1980, was to agree 
on an operational definition of preventive ser- 
vices, develop a common data base of clients 
and services, identify major problem areas, and 
recommend ways to doai with 'the identified 
problems. The tar- force agreed that the State's 
definition of prevention, was too /narrow in that 
its major focus appeared to be remediation. An 
alternative definition, which gave more empha- 
sis' to primary prevention, was recommended. 
The task force took a systems approach to pre* 
yention and examined three major areas that 
, tend It* placer the greatest numbers of youth into 
foster care. These areas are social services fos- 
• ter care, juvenile justice, and mental health. Al- 
though time limits prevented detailed examina- 
tion of the mental health system, for each of thet 
other areas background data, rfcajor issues relat- 
ed to averting or shortening out-of-home piece- 1 
ments, goals, and recommendations were devel- 
oped. For example, it was fount chat about 600. 
.children enter foster care from Monrpe County^ 
each year; four-fifths enter thrpugh the county w 
Department- of Social Services, To establish a, 
variety of preventive services to reduce tho 
number of children entering- foster care by 30 
•percent it was recommended that family coun- 
seling programs in voluntary agencies be ex- 
panded, counseling be coordinated with day 
care centers' that have preventive services elk* 
ents, and crisis counseling and other emer- 
gency services that are immediately accessible 
be developed. For each recommendation, the 
implementing agency, the implementation 
deadline, and the funding source are'jdentified. 
Issues and recommendations concerning plan- 
ning, coordination, and funding are ' also pro- 
vided. Appendices list task force members and * 
present flow charts depicting the present sys- . 
tern and related information. Footnotes are in- 
cluded. • 
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. 1 2. Arizona Univ., Tucson. LongVTerm Car* 
Administration Program. 
. Arizona Ling Term Care Study. < 
30 Jun80, 108p 

8HR4006679 Available from Univ. of 
Arizona, Collage of Business and Pub- , 
tic Administration, Dept of Public Pol- 
icy, Planning and Administration, Tuc- 
son, AZ 85721. 

This report addresses five major issues: the geo- 
graphical distribution of long-term care re- 
sources and need for such resources in Arizona, 
the demographic and it^aljnnoient characteris- 
tics of the State's long^ei^are population, ex- 
isting reimbursement, patterns for long-term 
care, the extent of inappropriateness in levek 
of-care placements in institutional settings, and 
the prospects for increasing use of noninstitu- 
tional alternatives, such as case management 
and adult foster pare in provision of long-term^ 
care/ With regard to long-term cli*), Arizona- 
faces escalating costs, limited accountability 
standards, and sociodemographic trends that 
will continue to increase demand for long-term* 
care services* The size of the high-risk popula- 
* tion tthOfe 75 years or more in age) dan b* ex- 
pocted to roughly double over the next 20 
years. Ah&ough the long-term care industry has 
demonstrated its ability to grow rapidly in re- 
sponse to demand, It may be neither economi- 
cally nor.poTitically. feasible to continue .public 
subsidies of the t^cessarySeScptfnsion, particu- 
larly in institutional capacity. Rural areas in 
Arizona Already s s ow signs of resource short- 
ages, particularly in skilled nursing capacity. In 
urban areas, resource shortages often ere as- 
sociated with idiosyncrasies of nursing-home^ 
management e.g., pati&nt selectivity to ensure 
profit The major thrust of policy innovation in 
long-term care has been in .the, direction of 
developing noninstitutional alternatives, par- 
ticular^ cas0man*gWentsystemM 
Cdmmliulty Services Bystefo of Pima County. 
" Although data analyzed herein support the case 
; for efforts to improve*consistency in level-oK 
' care assignment decisions, it appears that sig- 
nificant' cost reductions carinot be achieved by 



these means, since about as many patients re- 
ceive undercare as ovsreare. However, both 
from a standpoint of providing proper and hu- 
mane treat^fehtjto those who are' receiving 
inadequate careind if rom the standpoint of effi- 
ciency iir maximizing'/ patient well-being at a 
fixed coeUttys problem should Continue to be 
investigated;!!* development of meaningful.uti-* 
lization teview and regulatory legislation should 
be a high priority. Extensive tables, appendices, 
and a bibliography art provided in the report 
(Author abstract modified). 

13. * Arling, Greg; and'Romaniuk, Jean Gas- 

Virginia Center on Aging, Richmond. 
Final Report of the Task Force on 
Gerontology in Higher Education. 
31 Jul 80, 80p/ 

SHR-0007877 Available from Virginia 
Center on Aging at Virginia Comfooi* 
wealth University; Richmond,* VA 
23284. 

' This fipal report of th* Statewide Task Force on 
Gerontology in Higher Education makes recom- 
mendations regarding gerontology programs at 
Virginia colleges and. universities. Specifically, 
the report identifies the knowledge and skills 
necessary for a Basic background in gerontolo- 
gy and for employment in some capacity serv- 
ing the aged. Recommendations are also of- 
fered on the' types of organizational arrange- 
ments appropriate for gerontology programs, 
such as the types of degrees offered' and. the 
administrative structures for gerontology de- 
gree programs. Gerontology education organi- 
zational issues discussed ar^oi^anizational via- 
bility (whether the program can be maintained, 

* receive administrative and financial support, 
and be modified to adapt to changes in knowl- 
edge and skifl requirements); curriculum plan- 
ning and administration; faculty preparation 
and commitment student interested commit- 
ment educational level (level at which the 

' gerontology (degree is mdst appropriate); and 
employment (job opportunities for a person 
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with a gerontology degree). The methodology 
ttie Task force used to generate educational 
programs is^described, from initial brainstorm- 
ing in subcommittees devoted to different sub- 
ject areas to development of content objectives 
for 43 courses\in the areas of administration 

v-and pliqning, community, services and social 
sciences, health? and mental health. In addition, 
the educational program classifications that the 
Task Force developed after assessing current 
job classifications in gerontology are pre- 
sented The concluding chapter summarizes 
public comment oh the report Appended. is>a 
chart showing the job titles and educational lev-. 

• els for' various general job classifications in 
gerontology. The bibliography contains .17 list- 
ings* Report to the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation in Virginia and the Virginia Office on Ag-* 
ing. Public Policy Series, no. 2. 

14. • Ashbaugh, John W; Hoff, Maryann K.; 
Bradley, Valerie J.; and Reday, Michele. 
Human Services Research Inst, Wash- 
ington, DC. * 9 
Assessing the Needs of the Community 
Support Program Target Population: 
Selected Methods ' for National and 
.State Application. s 
31 Oct 80, 23 2p Executive Summary 
v available from PROJECT SHARE. 

PB81-1 18655 Available 1 NTIS PC, 
*19,'50/MF$4.0O ' . 

The results of a review of Community Support 
Program (CSP) needs assessment activities and 
of a wide variety of needs assessment data 
'sources relevant to the mentally disabled popu- 
lation treated by CSP are reported. Needs as* 
sessment is defined and the characteristics of 
this technique are identified. Techniques appli- 
cable to CSP programs are considered and data 
sources applicable to needs assessments of 
CSf activities at, the State and national levels- 
are discussed. The report also considers c8n^ 
strajnts and requirements applicable to CSP 
' needs assessment methodologies, and relates 
therp to strategies in use. Techniques which 



. should be applied to nationaWevel assess- 
ments are- detailed including analyses of Sup- 
plemental Security Income, Social' Security Dis- 
ability Insurance, 1978 Survey of Disability artd 
Work, and 1976 Survey xrf Income and Educa- 
tion data to estimate demographic chara Eris- 
tics. Recommendations for State-level assess- 
ed > ments include generating State estimates of the 
size of the target population based on natiqpal 
data extrapolations, and institutioij^based, ser- 
vice provider, client and key informant surveys 
* to gather information about client populations 
aqd characteristics. CSP reports and literature 
are reviewed.to identify needs assessment data 
characteristics and to describe the use of need? 
assessment data by CSP States. Tabular data 
are provided, aAd appendices includp selected 
needs assessmentlnstruments, sources of fur- 
ther information about techniques 'and data, a 
26ntem list orZS? reports, and a bibliography 
consisting of about 390 Hems. 

,1 5. Ashby, Sylvtafand Bensberg, Geracd J. 
Texas Tech 'Univ., Lubbock. Research 
and Training Center in Mental Retarda- 
tion: 1 - , , 
Cooperative Occupational Preparation 
of the Handicapped: Exemplary. Mod- 
els. - • 
1981, 390p 

SHR-0007169 Available' from Re- 
' search and Training Center jn Mental 
* Retardation, Box $510, Tdxas Tech 

University, Lubbock, TX 79409. , 

Exemplary model programs of occupational 
preparation of the handicg£ped are presented 
whose cooperative efforts wittrc^her agencies 
regarding vocational rehabilitation/special edu- 
cation, and vocational education have been suc- 
cessful. Programs were selected oi\the basis of 
ttteir high quality in the vocation / cahseteduca- 
- tion program offered; exemplary interagency 
cooperation and coordination in f programming, t 
involving special education, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and vocational ^education; functioning at 
the : loee! level even ifa statewida.system is in 
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effect; being replicable; including the severely 
handicapped; providing a continuum of range 
of services overtne later school years and tran- 
sition into employment; and serving youths ap- 
proaching the age for vocational rehabilitation 
eligibility (age 13 to 18). Ten exemplary pro- 
grams varying in size and budget and from vari- 
ous parts of the country are described. The ma: 
jor finding from the study is that any community 
can develop a comprehensive vocational prepa- 
ration and job placement program for the handi- 
capped* The essential element present in all the 
programs was the employment of a dynamic 
leader* convinced that social and vocational 
competence should take precedence over other ^ 
education objectives. One characteristic of the 
exemplary programs is. their emphasis on a 
competency-based- curriculum. Most Jiave 
developed a detailed listing of all of the skills 
and knowledge required to perform a particular 
job. Separate sections are devoted to discus- 
sions of curriculum development in career edu- 
cation and vocational evaluation of the handi- 
capped. Recommendations are offered. Ap- 
pended are summaries of State agreements, 
nomination materials, Sample forms from pro-, 
grams, and a list of members of the advisory 
committee and consultants. Over 60 references 
and a fist of tonographies in vocational evalua- - 
tion are provided. Djagramsand charts are aln. 
given. ' 0 

16. Bauer, Katharine G. 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation/ 
Princeton, NJ. 
* Improving the Qhances for mm Health: 

Lifestyle Chang* and Evaluation. 
, Mar 81, 187p 
SHO0007582 Available from Na- 
tional Center for Health Education, 21 1 
Sutter Street Fourth Floor, San Fran- ' 
Cisco, CA 94 108. / 

Current efforts to improve health through life- 
style change and health evaluation are dis- 
cussed* The first major section focuses on sus- 
pected precursors of disease attributable to , 



lifestyle factor that are usually within the in- 
dividuals own power to eliminate pr minimize. 
The epidemiology of risk factors, the diagnosis . * 
of risk in individuals, and means of encouraging' 
people at risk to adopt habits that will increase * 
their chances for health are considered. Preven- 
tion activities underway in various national and 
regional groups and organizations are re-^ 
viewedfand the issue of where future responsi- 
bility for leadership in prevention may lie is con- * 
sidered. The second major section deals with 
the use of the health care system to detect earfy 
manifestations of reversible diseases or abnor- 
malities and provide counseling. Some recent 
attempts to improve the efficiency of periodic 
health evaluation of apparently well people are 
reviewed. Also considered are proposals for life- 
timeNhealth monitoring and counseling suitable 
for physicians' office-based practices and or- 
ganized ambulatory care settings, screening, 
and special health evaluation units in selected 
health maintenance organizations. The final 
section identifies research needs and presents 
conclusions* Already acquired knowledge 'must 
be disseminated promptly and then translated 
into actions that benefit more people. Also, the 
pace of biomedical, epidemiological, and 
behavioral research must be sustained or im- 
proved to close the many gaps in knowledge 
that still hamper the effective prevention of the 
diseases that- pose the major threats to the, : 
health of the U.S. population in the 1980s. Ex- !' 
hibKs of relevant information and, footnotes are; 
provided. (Author abstract modified). 
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17. Brennan, Kathleen; and Clark, Gary? 



George Washington Univ., Injtergov-. \ 
ernmental Health Policy Project, Wash- 
ington, DC. i 
Coordination of Regulatory Authority,, 
Data Collection and Planning Efforts at 
the State Level. 
2 Way 80, 11p * 
SHR-0006663 Available from Inter- 
governmental Health Policy Project, 
, Suite 505, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue . 
NW, Washington, DC 20006. 
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* Remits in dMcrib«d of a project which coo 
ducted a search of State certificate-of-need 
(CON) laws to determine the existence of provi- 
sions mandating coordination of planning and 
data functions among various aganci^a in State 
government Tha projact also conducted a tela- 
phona survey of officials in 13 States to df ter- 
rains actual relationships (California, Colorado, 
. Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland/ Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Now York, Rhode la* 
lend, Virginia. Weshington, and Wisconsin). 
There ia aome evidence that States are moving 
toward consolidating their data, collection and 
coordinating their planning programs. Nonei*- 
less, there it little evidence that States,are mov- 
ing toward actually combining regulatory func- 
tions (e.g., CON, rate control, medicaid, Ji- 
censing) within a single agency.- There is 
generally very little cooperate 
standards review organizations (PSRO's) with 
State heotfh planning or/other regulatory agen- 
cies. This is aeped dly true in California, Colora- 
do;ponnacticut and Newt York. Health systems 
agencies (HSA's) in particular, but also aome 
State health planning. aggies, aria not very 
edep r at using information gathered by rate- 
aer'ng agencies in the CON process. State offi- 
cials agree that HSA's simply.do not have per- 
sonnel who are sufficiently trained in financial 
analysis and data management to use cost infor- 
mation meaningfully. Coordination of various 
State plans (most of which are required by Fed- 
eral law^has not proceeded well despite vari- 
ous StetOnd Federal mandates. Ih fact few. 
States, coordinate their licensure and survey 
functions with either health planning or coat r+ 
view activities jn any significant way. The most 
prevalent example of attempts at sharing and 
cooperation among various State -agencies is 
joint membership on various. boards and task 
forces* There is a, general recognition among 
moet State officials Of the need for better coor- 
dination qf regulatory functions and better shar- 
ing of data. With a few notable, exceptions in 
New Jersey and Washington, however, mean- 
ingful coordination is not going to be realized 
leaathanSto 10 years. (Author abstract modi- 




18. Bureau of Health Planning, Hysttsville, 
m. ' . .: % . 

Healthy Planning Program: Citizens ' 
Planning for local Needs. 
Sep 80, 32p ; . 
SHR4006484 Available' from Health 
Systems Agency/NYC, 1 1 1 Broadway, ' 

* New York, NY 10006. 

This booklet presents a detailed account of the^ 
development and implementation of the 'Na- 
tional Health Planning and" Resources Develop- 

; ment Act of 1974, which was signed into law 
in January 1975. In general, health planning is 
aimed at making the health care* system more 
effective ami efficient By creating a nationwide 
system of lodal and $tajte health planning agen- 
cies, this landmark legislation put health plan- 
ning info the communities and set in motion a 

' process that lets the need for health facilities 

*' and health services be determined by the peo- 
ple yho apt to be served.. To achieve its goals . 
of moderating health care costs and improving 
accede to quality health 1 care, the health plan- 
ning program #6rfcs trough the efforts of 
volunteer and ttitt members in a network of lo- 
cal Heolth Systl^ *fc**cies, State Health Plan- 
ning and D^tojp^ht Agencies, and State- 
wide HeaWTCboWlneting Councils* For plan- 
ning purposes, the Nation has been divided into 
204 health &'rvtce area* sorved by Health Sys- 
tems Agencies which gather and analyze data 
-ind then develop short-range and long-range 
plans for agency action to improve the area's 
health care system. Each State Health Planning 
and Development Agency conducts health plan- 
ning activities St th% State level and submits the 
plana to the Statewide Health Coordinating 
Councils for approval. The State Health Plan- 

- ning end Development Agency serves as the 
designated agency instates conducting capital 
expenditure reviews Under Section 1 1 22 of the 

. 'Social Security Act Authority is granted for four 
types of reviews: certificate of need, capital ix- 
pendituflt, appropriateness, and proposed uses 
of Federal health funds. The health planning law 
Hats 17 national health priorities for planning at 
the national, State, and local levels, emphasiz- 
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infl cost containment and competition ift the al- 
location of health services. In addition, a Na- 
tional Council of Health Planning and Develop- 
ment was established to consult with the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services on the 
development of national guidelines for health 
planning; administration of the planning pro- 
gram, and evaluation of t^e implications of new 
medical technology. A graphic illustration of 
funding for health planning, sources of health 
planning information, and a list of regional of- 
fices are provided. 

19. California Advisory Council* on Voce* 
tional Education, Sacramento. 

Coordinated Approach in Delivering 
^Comprehensive Vocational Services.- 
Sep 78, 16p : 

SHR-0007264 Available from Cali- 
fornia Advisory Council on Vocational 
. Ed., 1906* S. St, Sacramento, CA 
95814. 

' A coordinated approach for developing compre- 
hensive vocational services throughout Cali- 
fornia is presented, to achieve a coordinated 
approach to the delivery of vocational and occu- 

• pational training^rvices, the California Adviso- 
ry Council on Vocational Education has set the 
following objectives: to improve the coordina- 
tion of vocational training programs and ser- 
vices, to improve the occupational training -sys- 
tem, to improve the use of available resources 
for occupational and training services, ancTto 
improve the' data base for vocational training 
programs. This guide reviews delivery system 
capabilities, staff expertise, and the program 
planning and development phases in establish- 
ing a concerted and integrated program. It also 
suggests the potential tpr professional develop- 
ment programs, exemplfy programs, and sup- 
portive services. The approach to maximize 
coordination is based on mutual agreement be- 
tween employment and training program opera: 
tors and vocational educators to focus on im- 
proving program performance, way* to en- 
hance program services, and ways to preserve 



program strengths. Acknowledging the com- 
monalities of services which could be provided 
by the various employment and training^ro- 
grams, the challenge .to the operators, man- 
agers, and administrators is to make the deliv- 
ery systems complementary, rather than du- 
plicative. With the available staff capabilities 
and the creative use of resources, innovative 
techniques could be developed in forming train- 
ing consortiums to share experiences and ex- 
pertise. The program planning and development 
approach could guide the network in meeting 
unmet needs, and professional development 
programs could improve the organization's re- 
sponsiveness and effectiveness by upgrading 
the skills and capacities of the staff. The use of' 
discretionary and exemplary program* could be 
the first step in coordinating an integrated em- 
ployment and training delivery system at the lo- 
cal level. Supportive services could provide vo- 
cational education training and services to par- 
ticipants who otherwise could not benefit from 
the programs. Flow charts are included. 



20. 
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California State Dept of Social Ser- 
vices, Sacramento. 

Work Plan for the Implementation of 
the Centralized Delivery System: State: 
wide Public Assistance Network A Pro-, 
ject to Centralize the Delivery of Public 
Assistance Benefits in California. 
Jun 80, 5$p 

SHR4KK^267-Ava$lable from Depart? 
mentj?r Social Services,. Publication 
MryKlAK P' Su Sacramento, CA 
95815. 



A detailed work plan is presented for the im- 
plementation of California's Statewide Public 
Assistance Network (SPAN}; a centralized deliv- 
ery System to enhance the administration of 
public assistance programs. The State's pro- 
grams serve approximately Ii9 million needy 
residents and deliver about $2.6 billion per year 
in cash and other benefits. SPAN'S objectives 
are to provide prompt and accurate verification 1 
of eligibility; accurate computation and timely. 
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disburse! of benefits; editable, timely, and con- 
sistent treatment of recipients; and a reduction 
of administrative complexity* It also aims to en- 
able strict enforcement of management and fis- 
cal controls, the collection of management in- 
formation, increased fraud prevention .and re- 
ductions in duplicate payments, and increased 
responsiveness to program requirements. The 
development of the system has already begun 
for the following public assistance programs: 
Aid to Families/with Dependent Children, food 
stamps, Medt-Cal eligibility, aid for the adoption . 
of children, special adult programs, and social 
services and child support enforcement pro- 1 
grams. Any county may elect to contract with 
the State for the determination of benefits for 
other public social service programs. SPAN will 
utilize * central computer system supporting 
terminals in all 58 counties; when fully imple- 
mented, it will be one of the largest systems in 
support of public assistance programs operated 
in the United States. Sections jof the report 
focus on system functions/ dates] for the 'as- 
sumption of these functions, equipment and ad- 
ministrative costs, system impact on program 
administration, data confidentiality, and recom- < 
mendations for necessary legislative changes 
to implement the system. A glossary is included. 
Report to the Legislature. / \^ 5 

21. Chi bu cos, Thorn as R. 

Toward Broader Conceptualization of 
Child Mistreatment 
1979, 72p , ' '» ' „ 
SHR-0008915 Available from Human ' 
% Sciences Press, 72 Fifth Avenue, New 
• York, NY 10011. 

The collection, of articles views child abuse in 
a broad perspective by presenting data, theory, 
and program ideas from different areas of the 
behavioral sciences. The first ar^cle includes a 
theoretical framework for understanding child 
mistreatment Abuse is considered to be the re- v 
suit of multiple interacting influences including 
social patterns. Next, the relative efficacy of the 
epigenetic and social network models of social ' 



development are put to empirical test by exam- 
ining the* relationship between inadequate at- 
tachment relationships and subsequent peer in- 
teraction. A third article investigates the nature 
and functions of social networks and early child 
rearing. A further article focuses on the premise 
that child abuse is most likely to occur when 
socially isolated parents react impulsively toa- 
versive stimuli emittfcibytheirchildren. Another 
article applies to the transactional- 
developmental approach to a prospective study 
of child maltreatment Several factors, includ- 
ing maternal background; infant constitution, 
mother-infant interaction, and maternal percep- 
tion of child temperament are used to predict 
child maltreatment An additional paper pre- 
sents a case model for linkage of social service 
delivery programs with the prevention and de- 
tection of child abuse. The concluding contribu- . 
tion explores the social and institutional forces 
which permit child abuse. Figures, tables, and 
reference lists fpr each article are provided. In- 
fant Mental Health Jnl.,v1 n4 Winter 1980 (spe- 
cial issue). s < 
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Civic Action Inst, Washington, DC. 
Children's Advocacy. 
Oct 79, 12p 
SHR0004964 Available from Civic 
Action Institute, 1010 1 6th Street NW, 
Washington, DC 2t>036. 

X-/ 

This neighborhood action guide on children's 
advocacyvis illustrated through discussions of 
two local councils for children in Massa- 
chusetts: the Bayaitfe Council for Children 
^wStish serves four Boston neighborhoods, and 
the Cambridge Council for Children which 
serves one municipality—Cambridge, Mass. 
The basic responsibilities, organization, and' 
staff and funding of the councils are described 
and their goals and strategies outlined. For ex- 
ample, the Bayside Council's 10~week4raining 
program for neighborhood Parents Anonymous 
sponsors and the Cambridge Council's evalua- 
tion of community services for adolescents are 
described. Specific working committee&or task 
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forces such es the Cambridge fchild Abuse and 
Neglect Committee are also discussed, as well 
as^pecffic objectives of such groups. The guide 
emphasizes the importance of studying prob- 
lems carefully, using public forums arid work* 
shops to broaden participation, and using 
events to stimulate action. In Cambridge, the 
tragic death of pnjabused young child and the 
establishment, of a statewide child abuse hot- 
line underscored the need for a comprehensive 
reporting system* The guide also gives' some 
lobbying suggestions, based on work done by 
die councils, and discusses specific neighbor- 
hood activities to sponsor the retraining of sei\ 
vice provider personnel/and the development 
of new kinds of services such as the Compre- 
hensive Emergency Services established in 
' Cambridge. A list of four national organizations 
for advocacy and information is included. See 
also 'related documents SHR-0004954; SHfl- 
0004955; SHFVO004957— SH(WK)04963; 
SH&O004965. / 

„ • 

23. Civic Action Inst, Washington, DC, . 

Combating 'Housing Abandonment 

Oct 79, 24p v , 
, . SHR-0004962 Available from divic 
; Action Institute, 1010 16th Street NVtf, 

Washington, DC 20036. 

This neighbbrftdftd action guide describes the 
course.of housing abandonment, the difficulties 
It causes, and thle problems posed by having the 
city as ianuiord. A suggested community re- 
sponse is outlined with the warning that citizens 
who adopt it should be prepared for a long, ar- 
duous struggle. The strategy of Adopt-Av/ 
Building, developed in the Lower East Side of 
New York City, is doscribed, and the necessary 
staff and governing structure, the role of com- 
munity organizers and building and block or- 
ganizations, and such components as staff train- 
ing and towrr meetings are outlined. The guide 
gives suggestions on learning from existirr 
housing problems and from the experience w 
other groups. It describes programs for oc- 
cupied buildings in the areas of community 



managemerlt, repairs, the development of a 
temporary interim leasing program, de facta 
tenant management and the use of administra- * 
tors to replace private landlords. Programs for 
vacant buildings "cover sweat equity urban 
> homesteading and the Eleventh Street Move- 
ment f'EI Movimiento Calle Once"). Energy con- 
servation, including the use of a city windmill on 
a five-story, tenement and the growth qf an en- 
ergy task forse are described. Housing authority 
rehabilitation and the Sectiop 8 Demonstration 
Rehabilitation Program, thtfjealing up andfu- 
ture use of vacant ^buildings, and funding 
souses are^also.detailed. Photographs-are in- 
cluded. See also related documents, SHIfc 
0004954; SHR-0004955; SHfc0004957— 
SHR^04961;SHR-0004963^HR-0004965. 

24. . Civie Action Inst, Washington, DC! 

Community Land Bank^mtd Land 
Trusts. 

Oct 79, T6p - ' 
SHR-0004969 Available from Civic 
Action Institute, 10101 6th street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 
* - i ' ' * v * 

Drawing on a study of the Southeast Land Bank 

in Baltimore, Md., this neighborhood action 
guide describes the bank's experiences as back- 
ground for startihg a community land bank. 
Neighborhoods cat) use community land-banks 
td' acquire ownership of strategic properties, 
usually with absentee owners, and sell them to 
nersonrwho wilt occupy them. Community land 
banks .can be used to upgrade deteriorated 
properties and eliminate blight to transfer own- 
ership to someone who will improve and main- 
tain the property, and to help residential tenants 
purchase thdir own properties. Generally, a 
community land' bank function; in the form x>f 
a private nonprpfit corporation and needs a 
strong, experienced, and stable organization 
with capable leadership and with policy control 
held by the residents or their representatives. 
Readily available' funds and different kinds of 
financing are essential. In acquiring property, 
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such factors* as eliminating blight feasibility * 
1 and cost of rehabilitation, and environmental 
conditions should be considered. Banks, there- 
fore, have to decide whether to rehabilitate de- 
teriorated properties or to sell them yvithout im- 
provements. Further, land bank properties 
should be marketed aggressively* Other consid- 
erations include financing sales and rehabHita* 
*" tion,: relocating tenants without causing eco- 
nomic hardship, and maintaining a strong sup- 
port staff. Steps for forming a neighborhood 
land trust and funding sources for a land bank 
are given* See also related documents, SHR- 
0004954; SHR-0004 955; SHR-0004957; SHR- 
0004958; SHR-0004960— SHR-0004965; 

25. Civic Action Inst, Washington, DC. 
\ I Forming Housing Cooperatives. 
Feb80,16p 

SHR-0004960 Available from Civic* 
Adtion Institute, 1010 16th Street NW, 
; * Washington*, DC 20036. 

Based on a case study of a housing cooperative, 
in Silver Spring, Md., this neighborhood action 
guide describes the formation, operation, and 
a benefits of a housing cooperative, a device .to 
provide people with the best possible housing 
• at the lowest possible cost To change an apart- 
ment house into a cooperative, a strong tenant 
association, representative leadership, tenant 

\ support, resident policy qontroj, and constant 
communication are needed*. Financial benefits 

t of cooperatives include lower rents, a lower va- 
cancy loss reserve, tax benefits, lower or mini- 
mal maintenance costs, and the possibility of a 
% modest equity increase upon resale. Tenants 
- forming housing cooperatives should establish 
clear goals and realistic objective* and should 
retain consultants for technical advice. Steps 
for acquiring and rehabilitating the property in* 
elude obtaining the owner's option, securing 
funding for purchase and rehabilitation, and 

. funding * for cooperative financing. Some 
\ rehabilitation required by the lending institution 
may be necessary. The elective board of dhrec* 
tors must set policy for the ^operation of the 
■* » * < * • 
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cooperative; committees should be formechfor 
such areas as finance, building and grounds, 
and social activities, and the board should de~ , 
cide dn an operating budget The guide pro- 
vides HUD information o,n* muHtifamily rental 
housing for low-income and moderate-income 
families and further information about coopera- 
tives. Answers ^questions about cooperatives 
and a breakdown of county financial support for 
the Silver Spring cooperative are provided. See * 
also related documents, SHR-0004954; SHR- 
0004955; SHiW)004957— SHF«)90495§; 
SHR-0004961— SHR-0004965. > + 

26. Civic Action 4 Inst, Washington, DC. 
Housing Rehabilitation. \ 
Jan 80, 12p # « 
SHR-0004961 Available from Civic 
. Action Institute, 1010.16th Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036.. 

> 

This action guide on neighborhood rehabilita- 
tion concentrates on Kansas City, Missouri's 
Westside Housirrg Conservation Program 
„ (WHCP), a housing rehabilitation project serving 
low-income and moderate-income persons 
southwest of Kansas City's central business dis- 
trict Because of interstate highways running 
through the area, thousands of residents were 
displaced and social and political cohesion 
* N were destroyed, the neighborhood's efforts to 
survive and become revitalized illustrate what' 
can; be done when a community is unified. The 
following are necessary elements in rehabilitate 
ing a neighborhood: (1) the neighborhood must 
assert itself to be saved (organtzmg citizens and 
overcoming government centralization); (2) the 
organization must be resident controlled; (3) - 
housing rehabilitation mipt be undertaken, with 
the methods varying According to the needs of 
the particular neighborhood," and (4) other;, 
neighborhood improvement activities should be 
initiated, such as an emergency re pair program, 
new construction program, and a weathoriza* 
tionprogram. Other requirements for success- 
fully rehabilitating a neighborhood include get- 
ting a qualified staff with varied skills, obtaining 



technical assistance, and overcoming problems 
as they arise. The guide includes drawings, ta- 
bles, and a, map. See also related documents, 
SHR-0004954;; SHR-0004955; . SHR- 
OO04957-SHROOO4960; SHR-0004962- 
SHTWM>04965. § - * 

27. Civic Action Inst, Washington, DC. 

Neighborhood Services for the Aging. 
Oct 79, 16p 
fBHR-0004963 Available from Civic 
Action Institute, 1010 16th Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

This booklet provides suggestions for efficient 
neighborhood services for the elderly to enable 
older people to live full lives and avoid prema- 
ture institutionalization. Objectives include us- 
ing, elderly 9* volunteers in the planning Of 
these services; developing a support system in 
the community for funding, finding volunteers, 
and discovering older people in need; and pro- 
viding a program that adds educational and re- 
creational stimulation along with services in {he 
home. Other objectives include teaching meth- 
ods for volunteers and publicizing the program. 
The organization peeds a governing body repre- 
senting both the elderly and the community, a 
strong staff, and community support The pro- 
gram should reach out to the elderly, both for 
needs determination and service delivery, and 
the staff and volunteers should pay regular vi- 
sits to individual homes. Telephone contacts are 
also important if the older persoft does not call 
or does not* answer tjie phone, then a visit 
should be made/The program can also deliver 
hot meals, helji with home repairs and 
househottrTjjTores, supply health care in the 
home, and provide transportation, information, 
referrals, advocacy, and senior center activities. 
Keys for a strong prografh include a basic fund- 
ing system and the training of volunteers. The 
booklet includes a list of national organizations 
in the field of aging and gives examples of ongo- 
ing programs. iji Georgia; Washington, D.C.; Il- 
linois; and Kansas City, Mo. Federal funding is 
available to all 50 States on a population for- 
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mula from the AdminiStratjpn of Aging of the 
^Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
See also related documents SHR-0004954; 
SHR-0004955; \sHR-0O04957-SHR- 
0004962; SHR-0004964; SHR-Q004965. 

28. Civic Action Inst/, Washington, DC. 
Neighborhood Food Programs. ' 
Oct79;l6p * • 

SHR-0004966 Available* from Civic 
Action institute, 1010 16th Street NW, 
Jt/ashington, DC 20036. « 

Neighborhood food programs help the aging* 
and other low-income persons obtain nutritious 
meals at low cost. This action guide on neigh- 
borhood food programs emphasizes the activi- 
ties of Operation Brotherhood, a Chicago, III., 
neighborhood organization serving the needs of 
the elderly arid physically handicapped. Food- 
reiated programs of Operation Brotherhood in- 
clude wholesale buying and selling, .food pro* 
duction irt an outdoor garden andi greenhouse, 
delivering meals to homes, and distribution of 
food 4 packages. Hints on buying food for a 
neighborhood program, cover storage, com- 
parative shopping, direct purchase from -taqp- 
ers, cooperative* clearinghouses, and v pick- 
your-own farms. Methods of obtaining surplus 
food are v explained, as well as detailed direc- 
tions on growing food in outdoor gardens and 
in greenhouses. Sources of food sales at mod- 
est prices to low-income and disabled persons K 
are .examined, including nonprofit food stores 
and mobile grocery stores. The guide also de- 
scribe* several apprp^chesto serving hot meals 
to elderly persons, both fn a central facility and 
in their own homes. Finally, offering frte food 
in emergency situations is described, including 
the Special Supplemental Food Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIG). Drawings, 
tables, and photographs are provided. See also 
related documents, SHR-0004954; SHR- 
0004955; SHR-0004957— 3HR-0004964. 
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29. Community Council of Greater N«fc^ 
4 N York. Research and Prqgram Planning 
* •* Information Dept v 

Profiles of Two Adult Homes and Their 
Communities: The Need to Bridge the 

• Jun 80, t16p Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0007767 Available from Re^ 
search and Program Planning Informa- 
tion Dept, Pommunity Council of 

* Greater New York, 225 Park Avenue 

* x South, New York, NY 1 0003. 

tv/o adult homes in two Brooklyn, N.Y., conv 
munities— Garden of Eden in Benson hurst- 
GraVesend and Seaport Manor in Canarsie— are 
described to provide a baseline against which 
the accomplishments of a projec^providing ser- 
vices to home residents and bridging gaps be- 
tween the homes and the communities may be 

^ viewed. Geographic and demographic informa- 
tion and the impressions of key informants are 
presented for each community* A description of 
each adult home covers its facilities, history, op- 
erations, servfcei , end residents' characteristics 
an* impressions. Data are present , on a sanrv 

• pie of residents interviewed in each home, their ; 
activities inside and outside the home, and their j 
use of services. Each community's past and prer * % 

- sent relations with residential care facilities in 
general end the target adult home in particular 
are explored. The two portraits are .completed 
with data on the formal and informal types of 1 
social services that are currently in use or may 
be adopted for use by the residents of the target 
adult homes* Primary, to the goals ofWie project 
is the creation of a resident council in each 
home and a community liaison council to link 
each home and community. Implications of the 
survey findings for these strategies are dis- , 
cussed Appended are resident samples and in- 
terview methods, criteria for inclusion of service 
providers, and Jists of organizations included in 
the survey by population served and types of 
programs offered. 
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Community Service Society of New 
York. 

Case for Action Now: Strategic Plan- 
nirrg to Offset the Anticipated Program 
Cuts of the Reagan Administration. " 
1981, 76p W « 

SHR-00073SC Available NTIS PC 
$10.60/MF 44.00 




Federally supported human service programs 
are analyzed fortheir current legislative and 
budget status, political adherence to Reagan ad- 
ministration policy, and vulnerability io Rea- 
gan's program cuts. The poposed elimination 
of many categorical grants in favor of expanded 
block grants Ts also evaluated. The following* 
program* are now highly yplnerabtejinder the * 
Reagan administration's proposed budget cuts: 
thb Comprehensive; Employment Training Act 
(CETA) programs (need Reauthorization), the 
Food Stamp program (current appropriation iiv 
sufficient to cover this fi^catyear), the School / 
Breakfast and Lunch program (bepau3e of their 
relationship to the Food Stamp program), health 
ptanning ; (oh continuing budget resolution), 

, Community Health Centers (on ^ntinuing bud- 
get resolution), followthrough (needs reauthori- • 
zation), mental health services, and Section 8 
and Section 312 housbig r programs (administra- 
tion biaa^against categtiical assistance), per- 
tain programs are less^vulneratyle either be-, 
cause their funding has already been advanced 
or secured, constituent support is strong (ser- , 
vices for senior citizehs and Head Start), or they 
are already funded by block grants (community 
development arid title XX social services). Also, 
Federal support for health and nutrition pro- 
grams for targeted groups of women, infants, 
and children appear' in less jeopardy. Fact 

^sheets on each of these programs contain a 

. brief description of their services and clients, 
appropriations, vulnerabilities to Reagan's poli- * 
cies, and possible advocates. This paper was 
originally prepared in January 1981 for the 

'New York City Task Force on Human Serviced . 
Crtis. * \ 
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Danish, Stephen J.; D'Augelli, Anthony 
R; and Hauer, Alton L . " / 
Helping Skills: A Basic Training Ftp. 
gram. Trainaa'a Workbook 
1980,i 4 .19p • - \ 

SHR4008522 Availably from Human 
$cienfeee'Press, Inc., 72 Fifth Avenul, 
.Naw York, NY 10011. 



• This workbook, designed forifse in helping skills 
training programs for practicing human sei> 

«• fcfs workers, is intended for use with a training 
leader's workbook, the training program is de- 
f signed around a five-ct*p process: fHihtifyirrg 
f nd^tefining skills to be learned, presenting the 
purpose or rationale for learning, presenting a. 
level of skill attainment, skill demonstration or 
models presentations, and skill practice oppor- 
tunities. The programs' goals are to develop use 
of effective nonverbal attending 'behavior, to 
produce awareness of ineffective nonverbal at* 

_ tending behavior,' fo develop conversational 

. style which facilitates the helpee's self- 
exploration, and to enable helpers to talk about 
personal feelings and reactions with Helpers. 
\pther goals are to develop an understanding of " 
.stated and unstated helpee communication and 

- to integrate the basic helping stflle.fThe individ- 
ual learning sessions cover (1) nonverbal behave 
tors (2) continuing, leading, and self-referent re- 
sponses; (3) understanding of personal needs; 
and (4) development of effective helping rela- 
tlonshipOhe program emphasizes continuous 
trainee feedback. Forms and practice exercises ' 
are included. Second Edition, See also related 

* document SHftO006521. . 

. \ \: .. , , : 

32. Department of Public Welfare, Harris- 
\ burg, PAi Office of Mental Retardation. 
\ Pennsylvania's Modal Individualized 

Writtan Program Plan for Vocational 

rehabilitation Facilities. 

1978, 64p . 

SHR4O06860 Available from Materi- 
als Development Center, Stout Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Institute, Univer- 
, sity of Wisconsin-Stout, Menomonie, 
Wl 54751. 7 
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' To assist rehabilitation agencies in preparing 
and' implementing Individualized Written Pro- 
gram Plana (IWPFsHor handicapped clients,; r 
this report presents a resource manuahand in- 
' structions for completing and for reviewing the , 
IWPP according State (Pa.) and Federal reflu- J" 
lactone. A iam pie completed Pennsylvania mod- * 
el IWPP ia also supplied. The IWPP is developed - 
as a result of a gh>up process between the client I 
1 and the interdisciplinary treatment team. It pro- ^ 
vides goals and procedures for attaining those 
goals for the individual client to enable the cli- 
ent to become nrt<?re productive, independent 
and setf-fulfiiled. A description of suggested 
procedures for developing an IWPP is included,, 
jnd instructions for completing the*IWPP form 
ire given for the cover sheet goal sheets, and 
performance notes. A glossary and suggested \ 
sources for further information are provided. . 
The resource manual offer*, suggestions and 
recommendations to assist vocational rehabili- > 
tation staff in implementing the IWPP. It alao of 
* fers ftrategie*for enhancing staff cooperation 
and for dealing with •problem behaviors. Case ' 
examples, and illustrations are supplied. * 

33. • Dermer, Joseph. 

How to Raise Funds from Foundations. L 
' ' 1979,, 96p . , , 

8HR4007009 Available from Public 
Service Materials Center, 355 Lexing- 
, ton Ave., New York, NY 10017. 

This third edition of a manual on raising funds 
from foundations presents both the theory and 
the reality of undertaking successful efforts in • 
the foundation. field. Case exaYnples^re cited. 
A chapter on the history of foundations classi- 
fies these organizations info five broad catego- 
ries: general purpose foundations, special pur- 
pose foundations, corporate or company foun- 
dations, family foundations; and community 
foundations. The book notes that one of the 
moat difficult tasks of the grant seeker is to lo- 
cate the necessary information about a given * 
foundation. However, the Tax Reform Act (TRA) 
of 1969 increased thtf information that founda- 
tions must make available to the internal Reve- 
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nut Service (IRS) ^pd to the public. In addition, 
th# new taw requires thata foundation' discern 



seeker is a public or private orga- 




nization under 501 (c) (3) and whether or not the 
funded activity wilf fili under one of the five* 
newly prohibited categories of activity. The 
book/advises that two primary sources of infor- 
mation about foundations are annual reports 
and /the reports" which foundations must, file* 
with the IRS; HoweVer, most grant seekers con- 
the "Foundation Directory/'which contains 
esserfcial information. Other resource mated- 
are also described. Chapters are devoted to 
advice on how to get ah interview with the foun- 
dation, what to say and do during the interview, 
working with., volunteers, and descriptiprflhof 
genera! purpose . grants. Also explained' are 
what to do after the proposal is submitted, foun- 
dation possibilities that should not be over- 
looked, and how to write the presentation^ list 
of pheibkpoints and a list of related publicatibns 
are provided. Third edition. 
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Development and Evaluation Associ- 
ates, -Inc., Syracuse, NY. 
training Evaluation System: Contrac- 
tor's Evaluation Manual 
Oct 80, 72p J ^ 
SHR4006934 Available from Office 
of Hiiman Resources Development, 40 
N. Pearl Street Albany, NY 12243. 

This manual clarifies evaluation requirements 
for all training cdntracted by the New York State 
Department of Social Services, Office of Man- 
power Development The discussion. of evalua- 
tion requirements and options describes th$ fol- 
lowing three sets of activities oft which the De- 
payment of Social Services (DpS) training 
evaluation system is based: sumhiative -evalua- 
tion requirements, which apply to all courses; 
formative evaluation requirements, which appiy 
to all courses under development and supple- 
mentary ^valuation options, the application of 
which depends on the specific nature and con- 
text of individual courses.. Tjjfl required training . 
grant proposal format is giver) for, contractors' 
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descriptions of their plans for training evalua- 
tion. Internal recordkeeping guidelines and ex- 
pectations for quarterly reports and final reports 
to the Department of^ocial Services are also 
presented. A discussion of evaluation proce- 
dures— pre-outcome. and post-outcome assdfcs- 
ment post-course participant feedback, post- 

. courseparticipant followup, on-the-job partiqF- 
pant impact assessment and DSS procedures 
cost analysis— helps contractors and evaluation 
staffs choose among possible evaluation tech- 
niques. Procedures for the evaluation audit are 
discussed in the concluding section. The ' 

, evaluation aucjft is similar to a financial audit in 
. that grantees are requireckto conform to stand- 
ard, data collection and recordkeeping proce- 
dures, so that a DSS representative can spot- . 
check the djrta provided by grantees. See 

also related document SHR-0006933. - • 

* * 

Qd. Development and Evaluation Associ- 
ates, Inc., Syracuse, NY. 
Training Evaluation System: Evaluation 
* Resource Manual. 

m 198.0, 131p - 
' SHR-0006933 Available from Office 
of Human Resource Development 40 
' N. Pearl Street, Albany, NY 1 2243, 

This manual is a resource for New York State 
• Social Services training and materials develop- 
ment The section op pWgram and curriculum'; 
^evaluation contains guidelines and suggestions 
for planning comprehensive training prpgram 
evaluations, while the-" discussion of course,. 
' workshop, and trainer evaluation conside/s sev- 
; eral standardized instruments widely used in ac; 
v * ademic contexts. General coacepts and specific 
items that may be useful in training environ- 

* ments are also examined. Considerations of pur- 
pose, technique, and format are discussed in 
the reference section on trainee / student* as- 
sessment The treatment *of criterion- 
referenced testing is of special interest to con- 
tractors, since sp much of social service training , 

* is job or task oriented.. Items fn the training 
a material^ evaluation and validation section are 
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intended te be useful for training / development, 
evaluctkm and for department of social services % V 
contract monitors. Instructional resources are 
presented in ,the cost-analysis and post- 
•ffectiyfness evaluation section. An annotated 
bibliography of selected evaluation references/ 
Is supplied/ and other relevant reports are pre- 
sented, including a paper on needs assessment * 
{Author abstract modified)!, See also related* 
document SHfr0006934. , 




- * * • 
Dicjtman, Irvirtg.R/ 

Teenage Pregnancy: What Can -Be 

Dona. . . " , ifc* 

ISSOfcp m • * > 

8HR4007843' Available from Public 

Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue 

South, New York, NY1J0016. 4 . 

The extent consequences, and possible re- 
sponses to teenage pregnancy in America fcre % 
discussed. One of every fO girls from age 15 
through 19' become*^ pregnant annually. The . 
growing number of teenage pregnancies, most 
.involving unmarried adolescents, makes tWs a 
significant social and medical probbm/Un- 
healthy.babiee, ttvft thwarted personal develop- 
ment of the molher, and unstable teenagfe mar- 
riages are feme of the' adverse consequence; 
of teenage pregnancies. Options f or^ptertnting 
such, pregnancies include sex, education which 
emphasizes the importance of -postponing preg- 
nancy unfit mature years;" the family's transfer 
ence of the values of abstin%nce from sexual in- 
tercourse during adolescence, and contracep- 
tion. Abortyta is currently a controversial option 
for preventing a pregnancy from reaching term. 
A variety of programs are designed to lessen the 
adverse consequence* of teenage pregnancy 
through counseling and appropriate medical 
services. Federal efforts currently appear to fa- 
vor withdrawal of support for funding of abor- 
tion, sex education, and family planning in favor 
of placing the responsibility of sex education 
within the moral teachings of the family. It is , 
difficult to believe that this will be an effective 
solution for so widespread a problem. Various 
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types of programs currently available for preg- 
nant teenagers are listed and briefly described, 
- and 18 related public affairs pamphlets are list 
, ed. Public Affairs Pamphlet no. 594. 

37; Dombr^wicki, Angela S. 

Wisconsin Dept of Health and Social 
Services, Madison. Div. of Community 
Services. , / \ * . ' 
/ 'Case Management Pilot Projects in Se- 
lected Community Services Boards. 
Dec 80, 104p 
* SHR-0006180 Available NTIS PC 
♦ 12.00/MF$4.0Q * > ' 

TJiis report describes the activities and accom- 
plishments of a- 3-*year case management pfoj- 
ect administered by the Wisconsin Department 
of Health and Social Services, using several 
types of case- management ftiodels. Five Wis- 
consin counties served as project sites for im- 
plementing, and testiog the models. Definitions, 
goals/structure, and support for case manage- ; 
ment varied among the project sites. However, 
each of the sites established objectives, delin- 
eated authority and* responsibility, developed 
systems management activities, created an ap-/ 
broach to case management components, dealt 
with.tfip issue of confidentiality, considered 
cost Effectiveness, developed strategies for 
changing objectives," and considered system 
strengths and weaknesses. The project plan- 
ning process began with a consideration of the 
problems which .case management was ex- 
pected to solve at the individual project site and 
then proceeded to systems definitions, re- 
source identification, determination of the mod- 
el's effect on staff, and development of an 
evaluation mechanism. Each of the project sites 
is .described in detail. For exemple, case man- 
agement pilot project objectives for the Brown 
County site included improving existing com- 
munications among public and private ser- 
vice agencies, educing case k workers, en- 
couraging providers to work together, and facili- 
tating delivery of service Copies of forms, 
correspondence, and charts are included. . - 
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38. . Dqrman, Gene; and Rogers, .Cheryl. 39. 
• Urt^lnst, Washington, DC. , 

Conducting * Nuraing Horn* Inform* 
Projact Vrtuma I: Pro/act Manual. 

' 1980, 60p. . 
"\ SHR-0007074 Available from Cantar - 
/ " for tha StMdy qf Welfare policy, 236 
* • ' Massschusetts Avenue NW, Washing- 

•y/: . " ton, DC 20002. 

7 This projact manual providaa a step-fcy-etep da- . 
scriptkm of tha development'of a nuraing noma 
, information projact Tha projact aima at helping 
/ paraona and families maka an informad nursirfg. 
'■ .homa piaa^mant decieion by providing them 
with a aingla aourca of complete and raliabla 
information on all tha nuraing homaa in a com- 
munity. Aspects of davaloping tha information 
projact are tha initiel organizing phase, recruit- 
ment of volunteers, tha training eession,.site vi- 
sits, data compilation and diaplay, and publica- 
tion and dissemination. Tha diacuaaion of tha 
' « initial, organizing phaaa considers tha role and 
responsibility of tha coordinator throughout tha 
project initial organizing responsibilities, and 
. guidelines on answering questions from ad- 
- ministrators. Typea of volunteer jobs, the nec- 
essary number of volunteers, and methods of 
. recruiting volunteers ara portrayed in the sec- 
tion on recruiting volunteers. Topics addressed 
Jn relation to the training session are preparing, 
for training and scheduling; a detailed outline of 
tha training session and a list of films available 
to augment the training session are included. 
The issues involving site visits ara scheduling, 
handling refusals from administrators; and 
procedures during snd after the visits. Concern- 
ing the task Sf data compilation and display, the 
subjects addressed are geneqjl guidelines for 
developing a guide to nursing homes in a com- ' 
munity, the content of the guide, preparing the 
guide, compiling the data, sample profiles, com- 
- - parative displays, and tha calculations required , 
' in compiling the data. Funding tha publication, 
printing, .and dissemination of the guide, ara j 
considered in the concluding section. See also*- 
, Volume II, SHR-0007075; Volume III, SHR- . 
0007076. , . . ' 

* 1 
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Durman, Gene; and Rogers, Cheryl. 
Clrban Inst, Washington, DC. 

Conducting a Nursihg Homo Informa- 
tion Projact Volumak Raaourca Man* 

ai. ... : 

1980, 262p "* 

SHR-0007075 Available from Center 
for um Study of Welfare Policy, 23.6 

' Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washing- 

. ton, DC 20001 



• This volume, intended to accompany the project * 
manual for conducting a nuraing home informa- 
tion project provides materials designed to im- 
prove the' organization of a local .nursing honpe 
information project* extracts from nursing home 
guides produced bylocal projects which used 
these materials; and copies of instruments and 
procedures which can be used to compile a list 
of local hurting homes, vifh local nursipg 
homes/compile information contained in nurs- 
ing home inspection reports, gather information 
on alternatives to nursing hornet, and publicize 
' and secure funding 'for the loj^j^^ject jhe 
aim xA a nursing home ihfoiWiJ^ io 
help persons and families make Informed iurs- 
ino home placement decisions by providing 
them with a singlffsourc^of complete and rs)f.v 
ble* information on all the> nursing homes i. 
community. Tho materials in thisVolume are or 
ganlzed as a series of appendices which treat ; # 
the following subjects: how to compile «~lif t of * t 
nursing nomas, sample records, sample time 
tines, useful contacts, sample letters to adminit* • 
trators, instructions for using inspection report »*• 
\materials, sample recruitment letters, sample '>r 
fecrbitment newspaper, articles, sample cover 
letter to administratdrfof review, *ccerptsfrom *' 
, completed guides, sample proposals fpr fund^ 
: ing, letter of support for procuring Jdcal fi/hdihg, • 
instruments, and forms for compiling data- See 
< alsoAtolume-i, SHROOQ7P74; Volume III, SHtV 
O007G76. B ' i S 1 / ; 
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40. . Durman, Gene; and Rogers, Cheryl. 
Urban Intt, Washington; DC. 
Conducting a Nursing Mom* Informs- 
J Hon Project Vo/um* [lib Volunteer's 
.* Manual. 1 . 
. ,1980, 68p 

SHR-0007076 Available from Center 
' for the Study of Welfare Policy, 236 
Maesschusetts Avenue NW, Washing- 
. ton, DC 20002. «. • 

Thla manual i* designed to help volunteer«#n- 
deratand their role in the. development of • nurs- 
ing home information project The aim of a nW 
ing home information project ia tohelp persons 
and familiee make informed nursing home 
placement decisions by providing them "with a 
aingle source of complete and reliable informa- 
tion oh all the nursing homes in* community. 
The manual provides an introduction to the proj- 
ect explaining what a nursing home Informa- 
tion project entaila, what' Mnde of information 
will be collected end uaed, and what the volun- 
teer's role as a project participant might be. It 
supplies information about what the volunteer 
can expect when visiting a nursing home; the 
volunteer's possible emotional" responses to 
what may be observed in the nursing home and 
tome suggestion* on how to deal with these 
reactions are. presented. The manual alao die- , 
cusses the role of a she visitor. The survey in- 
struments for collecting information on pursing 
home* err described and some tips on how to 
conduct a successful site visit are provided. Ex- 
emplee of a completed set of sits visit materials 
are provided along with explenationaof particu- 
lar Heme. The concluding section contains three 
reference lists: a glossary of term* often heard 
in nursing homes, a Hat of 'aome of the many 
book* that have been written on aging and nura- 
ing hoVnWerid a copy of the, patlenta* bill of 
rfghteVt See *i*6 ^Volume I, SHR-0007074; 
Volumell^8MROdd7075. 
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Durrance, Joan Coachman. 
Horace H. Reckham School of Gradu- 
ate Studies, Ann Arbor, Ml. 
Cftbtan Groups and tha Transfar of Pub- 
lic Policy Information In a Community. 
1980, 227p 

8HR-O007824 Available from Univer T 
shy Microfilms International, . 300 
North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48108. 



, Findings and implications are reported from re- 
search that examined arid analyzed selected 
characteristics of citizen group* that Influence 
group information transfer behavior. The objec- 
tive was to form the c*si* for the development 
of library information delivery systems fore po- 
tential user group. In addition to focusing on the 
characteristics of citizen groups, the study also 
explored the characteristics of the information 
Seeker, the citizen-group role in information 
transfer, barrier* to information seeking, and 

. factors that may affect the information transfer 
process. The research aha waa Toledo, Ohio, 
where citizen group* that met' a set of criteria 
were selected for study. The group* ehoetti 
were currently active and had toentifioble lead- 
er*hlp;,h*d a* local Toledo or northwest Ohio 
chapter or had local active members; were con- 
cerned with issues affecting the community, its 

. people, or a. neighborhood within the eommu* 

.rtity; had engaged in topical information seek- 
ing 'within the peat IB month*: and were com- 
posed bf citizen member*. The information 
seeker in each of 41} group* was interviewed 
using a survey instrument designed to produce 
descriptive statistics about group activity in irf» 
formation transfer. Information Seekers Wthe 
group* were found to u** • variety of interper- 
sonal end prim eourcee over an extended pen- 
od. They were predisposed to use public librar- 
ies but were often unetrie to obtain the informa- 
tion needed from the library. Those who knew 
the nemo of a librarian had Higher library auc- 
ce** rate* than the** who did not A list of inter- 
viewed citizen groups and the survey instru- 
ment ere; appended. Tabular data arc provided, 
along with f ootnotea for each chapter end e bib- 
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liogrephy with about 75 entries. Submitted in 
pertielfulfillejem of tha requiramentaforthe de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy to University of Mi- 
chigan, 1980. 

• « 
42. EWar,JanVQ4andMaQrab.Phyiliaa * 
Coordinating Ssrvicss to Hsndiesppsd 
CNkfrwK A Handbook for intomgoncy 
CoMbontkm. 
. 1910,250©. 
1IWMM0792S Available from Paul'H. 
Brookes Publishers, PO' Box 10624, 
Baltimore, MD 21264. 

This anthology diacuaaei issues in interagency 
coHaboration, models of interagency coilsbora- 
tion, and effecting interagency collaboration to 
ooordinete aervicee to handic ap ped children. It 
la intended to help edueotore, professionals, 
psr apr o f ooslo n ais, and administrators in all of 
the human aervice' delivery systems promote 
end initiate K>lutione to trie prob^ 
off providing aervicee to handieappad children 
acrcea the verioue" delivery ayatama. Papera 
dealing with tha beaic iaauee relating to intera- 
gency collaboration (1) trace the development 
off Interdisciplinary teame aa an evaluation and 
treatment mode for handicapping conditions 
and show how acme of the beaic concept* relat- 
ing to intardiecipHnary caw contribute to coor- 
dination of aervicee, (2) provide an overview of 
interagency collaboration and examine the role 
of various levels off government in this area, end 
(3) examine the human factors involved in inter- 
agency coHaboration and' coordination of ear- 
vices:. Four models of service coordination for 
handicapped children and the experience 
gamed through their operation are described/A 
rationale is developed for Direction Service, e 
program with a fixed point of referral and coor- 
dination unit for handicapped children, end the 
experiences of developing s community intera- 
gency effort In Colorado are detailed. Efforts in 
Kansas for developing interagency teams, can- 
tering around preschool children's needs are 
also portrayed. An interagency collaboration * 
demonstration project jn Msssschusstts is also 



reyiewedtfrom e planning perspective. In addi- 
tion, soms of the empirical and theoretical stud-, 
iss in the literature relating to interagency col- 
laboration are reviewed, and an interagency 
planning eetting is described. Finally, informa- 
tion required to effect interagency collaboration 
ia presented. Appended ere interagency agree- 
ments that define the,forms.of coordination of 
service delivery. Chapter references, footnotes, 
tables, cherts, snd sn index ere included. (Au- 
thor abstract modified). .. . 

* 0 

» * 

43. Elkin, Robert 

Office of Human Development Ser- 
vices, Washington, DC: Office of Policy 
/'''development 

C Human Sorvko Msnsger's Guide to 

Dovohping Unit Costs. 
* 1980, 31p. " 

SHR-0008982 Available from Institute 
for Information Studies, 200 Little Falla 
Street Suite 104, Fella Church, VA 
22046. 

Prepared for experienced managers of human 
service agencies, this monograph explains the 
use of unit costs in purchssing services, budget*, 
ing, and evaluating programs, following I brief 
review off unit coat concepts ana* the systems 
•approach to aervice delivery analysis is a de- 
acription of the waya an agency can apply unit 
costs. For example, cost data can be used to 
. compere programs, improve budget presenta- 
tions, set fees, sllocete resources, and monitor 
service delivery. The following steps in deter- 
mining unit costs are presented: idsntifying to- 
tsl costs, defining services, computing costs of 
s service, and finally computing the unit costs. 
Ths discussion of difffsrsnt perspectives on unit 
costs considers tits focus of ths cost unit bsse 
time period, relationship between cost and 
rates, and cash <ind accrual accounting meth- 
ods. An overview, off methodological Iaauea be- 
gins with the uses and misuses of cost informa- 
tion and than diegueeee aervice unit definitions, - 
data collection techniques, and updating unit 
costs aa part of a comprehensive dsts bass. 



Checklists aj-e providsd to help managers de- 
cide if a unit cost system would be valuable and 
how to plan for its implementation. Technical' 
skills and personnel needed to develop, .unit 
costs are also detailed. The final section con- 
tains a checklist for evaluating cost reports. Nu- 
merous illustrations of^unrt costs drawn from a 
variety of human service fields accompany the 
.text Charts/a glossary, and references are in- 
cluded. _ : 

c 4 * 

44. ' lliiot Phyllis; and Forman, Jane. / \ 
Social Services Research Inst/Welfare 
Research, Inc., Washington, DC. • 
Analyzing^ Costs in Human Services 
Programs: Procedures Manual, Volume 

Mar80,47p , , 

SHR4007083 Available from Welfare 
Research, fnc, 101 5 1 8th Street NW, 
Suite 810, Washington, DC. 20036. 

This, manual, developed for ysers of cost anal- 
ysis in human service agencies, contains the 
procedures to be followed by providers and ad- 
ministrative agency staff in collecting and 
analyzing cost data * for human services. The 
cost analysis methodology was developed as a 
result of fWd tests and demonstrations in the 
area of child day care in New York, Ohio, and 
Oregon.- Although the manual's procedures, 
worksheets, and instructions have been de- 
signed for child day care, they can bp easily re- 
vised to collect cost data on other services. The 
manual begins with a definition of cost analysis 
as a uniform system far collecting, analyzing, 
and organizing cost information and with a dis- 
cussion of its uses for funding and provider 
agencies. The remainder of the manual presents 
worksheets on which to collect information, de- 
tailed instruction for completing the work- 
sheets, and a discussion of data analysis strate- 
gies. Worksheets to be completed by providers, 
include a classification questionnaire, which re- 
ports basic descriptive information about the 
center; a statement of income from current op- 
erationSyWtiich reports alt sources and amounts 



of income received for the reporting peripd; a 
projected annual budget; and a worksheet on 
opera+fnp expenses/ Other provider, worBheets 
inch* f random, sample time^sheet, a volun- 
teer time sheet a summary attendance record, 
and a summary of .real personnel expenses. 
Cott analysis worksheets to be completed by 
the funding agency include a summary of real 
personnel expenses, a summary of days of ser- 
vice, a summary of volunteer time sheets, a sum- 
mary of real expenses and value of donated 
goods and services, and a worksheet on day. 
care costs according to functional area. Types 
of data analysis includi analysis of general* 
costs and income, functional analysis, and line 
i item analysis. Themanual is the secojid in a se- 
1 ries of four manuals on cost analysis methods 
and related framing. See also related docu- 
ments. Volume ,1, SHR-0007082; Volume' 3, 
SHR-O0070rf4; Volume 4, SHR-0007085 ~ 
* * » 

45. Elliott Phyllis; Forman, Jane; and Rie- 
settr Robert 

Social Services Research Inst/Welfare 
«- . Researeh,fnc., Washington, DC 
• Analyzing Costs in Human Services 
Programs: Reader's Guide, Volume 1. 
• Mar, 80, 18p 
SHR-0007082 Available from Editorial 
Assistant Social Services Research In- 
stitute, WRI,x Suite 810, 1015 18th 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20036. 

This initial guide in a four-volume series is de- 
signed to give decisionmakers in State and lo- 
cal human service agencies information about 
the value and application of cost analysis in hu- 
man services programs. Cost analysis is first de; 
fined, and then its benefits and applications are 
discussed. Using publicly funded child day care 
• as an example, three principal components of 
a cost analysis system are outlined— data col- 
lection, data aggregation and analysis, and in- 
terpretation and application. Methods for or- 
ganizing cost analysis information are de- 
scribed, beginning with general cost and 
income calculations, such as average cost per 
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child (toy. Functional analytic tccjMiquct that 
examine provider expenditures in terms of in- 
dividual functions or services are reviewed, as 
is tine Hem analysis. Descriptive data that, 
should accompany cost analysis information 
are. identified, sc that a decisionmaker can 
make a quafttative assessment of an orga- 
nization. In the past the unique characteristics 
of Human service organizations have hindered 
tire application of traditional cost analysis meth- 
odologies. For example, output is difficult to 
measure* *"d political factors rather than cost- 
effectiveness often influence decisions. Based* 
on field testa end. demonstrations, common* 
problems. encountered in this cost analysis 
method are examined. The guide recommends 
that prior to undertaking any cost analysis, 
goals should be deeriy defined, resistance over- 
come/ and the administrative staff properly 
trained. Data collection efforts should be monK 
tored constantly, and programs participating in 
a cost analyst* study should be<encoureged to 
operate on en accrual rather than a cash ac- 
counting system.- A series of questions to help 
an administrator decide if cost analysis would 
be useful conclude the booklet Charts and ta- 
bles are provided. See also related documents. 
Volumes 24, SHrWH»7083--SHfc0007<>85. 

46. Ellis. Barnard HI; Indyke, Doris; and 
debevoise, Nancy M. 
National Cancer Inst, Bethesda, MD. 
Offica of Cancar Communications. 
Smoking Progfims for Youth. 
v Jun 80, 92p 
SHR-0007071 Available from Office 
of Cancar Communications, National 
Cancar Institute, Building 31, Room 
4B39, Bathesda, MD 20205. 

This manual aims to promote understanding of 
the smoking problem among youth and to 
stimulate decisionmakers to develop school 
smoking prevention and cessation programs. 
The volume begins with a review of trends in 
teenage smoking behavior and a discussion of 
the major factors that influence' smoking. Mr 



though the percentage pf adult smokers in th* 
population has been dropping steadily between 
1964 and 1978, until very recently teenage 
smoking was increasing, especially among 
girts. A 1979 survey showed that 10.7 percent 
of boys and 1 2.7 percent of girls between ages 
12 and 1 8 report smoking regularly. Predictors 
of smoking include age and sax, school environ- 
ment peer pressure, advertising, family influ- 
ences, socioeconomic influences; and individ- 
ual characteristics. The results of past and cur- 
rent regulatory and educational approaches to * 
smoking among youth indicate that many ap- 
proaches maybe counterproductive. The most 
promising educational approaches tend to shift 
away from instruction about the long-range 
health hazards of smoking toward emphasis on 
more immediate factors,, ranging from short- 
term health risks to peer encouragement of 
smokingrMost current smoking education ap- * 
proaches incorporate the methods of encourag- 
ing student participation, illustrating the im- 
mediate effects of smoking, incorporating 
smoking into a lifestyle education program, de- 
termining personal health risks, and conducting 
programs in nonschbol environments, develop* 
ment and implementation of a school" smoking 
program should begin with recognition that 
teachers are role models and should emphasize 
development of 9 general school environment . 
that discourages smoking. Smoking education 
.modules can be developed within appropriate 
courses. Development of a comprehensive 
smoking education program should start with 
identification otinterested groups lancMndividu- 
als and follow through to implementation and 
evaluation. The book's final chapter describes 
a variety of promising smoking, education pro* 
grama that are currently being used in schools 
around the Nation. The general program cate- 
gories include youth-coordinated projects, proj- 
ects that illustrate the immediate ^effects of 
smoking, youth-to-youth teaching programs, 
lifestyle education, programs that appraise 
health hazards, health education curriculums 
with smoking components, and smoking cessa- 
tion programs. For each program, the target 
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group, primary emphasis, materials required, 
costs, teacher training, reported effectiveness, 
history and 'current lise, funding, and contact 
person are listed; An appendix lists additional 
primed resources, resource organizations, and 
contemporary texts on school hearth education. 
Photographs, tabular data, and 93 reference 
notes are supplied. ' 

47. Endy, Qaryl. 

American Association of Univ. Women, 
Washington, DC. 

AAUW Community Action Tool Cata- 
log. Techniques and Strategies for 

s Successful Action Programs. 

> 1981, 227p 
SHR4007638 Available from Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
Sales Office, 2401 Virginia Avenue 
NW, Washington, DC 20037. 

In providing brief descriptions of techniques for 
planning and executing community action proj- , 
acts, this book acts' as a catalog, and it serves 
*as an instruction manual i^rovfcling step-by- 
.step guidance for implementing the various 
techniques, particularly for organizations with 
low budgets and volunteer worlds. Although 
the catalog is particularly intended % use in im- 
plementing programs of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women) it also can be helpful 
in work with other community groups. The 
opening section offers general advice on the 
steps in organizing and implementing an entire 
project; fc .lowed by sections that describe spe- 
cific techniques grouped into broad categories: 
dealing with institutions, demonstrations of 
support or opposition, fact finding, publicity and 
information techniques, and organization and 
planning. Most of the chapters within each sec- 
tion deal with only one technique. Each chapter 
follows the same format The opening and clos- 
ing sections of each chapter are designed to 
help project planners Quickly evaluate the po- 
tential and suitability of the technique dis- 
cussed. Goals the technique can help to achieve 
are (hen listed, followed by an inventory of the 



people, time, money, and equipment needed to 
uwe the technique. An "action checklist" pre- 
sents the steps to be followed in using the tech- 
nique, including preliminaries, implementation,^ 
^and evaluation and followup. Also provided in 
each chapter is a listing ofj selected reference^ 
sources. An index is included. 

* .f s 

48. Esser, Thomas J. - 

Wisconsin UnivAStout, Menomonie. 
Materials Development Center. m 

Gathering Information for Evaluation 
- Planning. . 
Mar 80, 60p \ 

SHR-0007596 Available from Materi- 
' a Is Development Center, Stout Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation' Institute, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Stout/ Menomonie, 
WI54751:- ; 

The content and structure of the process during 
which information on the client is gathered prior 
to beginning vocational evaluation seiyices are 
discussed.* Ideally, the referral source should 

. provide all necessary referral information so 
that the planning process can be conducted in 
a structured and efficient manner. When this 
does not happen; the staff of the vocational 
rehabilitation facility must obtain the necessary 
information for client vocational evaluation and 
planning. The information obtained: should re- 
late to the client's ability tofind, secure, ahd re- 
tain employment Information categories rep- 
resentative of the data most useful in vocational 

% planning are demographic and identifying infor- 
mation, work history/ education and training, 

' personal / social / environmental factors, physi- 
cal and mantel capacities, vocational interests 
and goals, and job-seeking experience. A struc- 
tured information form to be used in soliciting 
information from the client is proposed. A pri- 
mary advantage of the form is that all important 
vocational information is available on one docu- 
ment, eliminating the need for a number of 
forms in a client's file. It is also helpful in struc- 
turing the initial interview. A copy of the form 
is prpvided, along with detailed instructions for 
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using it Suggestions for using this manual are 
provided, tnd four references are included. 

49. v Federation for Community Planning, 
* Cleveland, OH. Council on Mental 
Health. - 

Cooperative Apartment L^ing Project 
Handbook for Community Volunteers. - 
Apr81,44p 

8HR-0007311 Available from Plan- 
? ^ning And Action, Newsletter of The 
Federation for Community Planning,^ 

< 1001 Huron {toad, Cleveland, OH? 1 
44115. . . v 

This handbook is designed to serve as a guide 
for community groups in planning and imple- 
menting a program of cooperative apartment 
living for former mental patientf. Such apart- 
ments usually consist of two to four people who* 
live together, supporting each other emotionally 
and socially, and sharing living costs and 
household duties. Supervision and support are 
made available as needed through a profes- 
sional mental health agency and the support of ^ 
community organizations in the neighborhoods 
where they are located. Volunteers from* the 
community organization assist the people living 
in the apartment The manual begins with a dis- 
cussion of the program's benefits to the apart- 
ment resident K continues with sections on re- 
ferral and selection of apartment residents,tech- 
• niquss for approaching a landlord, and methods 
for setting up the apartment Additional sec- 
tions discuss consideration^ for helping resi- 
dents develop good roommate relationships, 
practical problemsplving techniques, and bud- 
geting** an apartment Further sections discuss, 
the residence agreement mpeting the prospec- 
tive residents, and suggestions for encouraging 
the residents to become involved in the comma? 
pity. The final sections discuss how to use com- 
munity' mental health agencies and other com- 
munity resources. An appendix presents copies 
of letters from several community organiza- 
tions, sample chore charts, and related informa- 
tion. Handbook was prepared by the Task Force 
on Cooperative Apartment Living. 

< * * 
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BO. •* Fields, Lenny. v 

- Welfare Research Inst, New York/ ■ t 
< Autism in New York^iate: Definitions, \ v 
Prevalence* Services, issues. * 
Sep 80, 65p x 
SHR-0006541 Available from Publica- 
tions Editor, Welfare Research Insti- 
tute, 10th Floor, 112 State Street Al- 
bany, NY 12207. 

This fraper presents information abqfct autism, 
with particular en>phasis on services available 
in New: York State. Three definitions ofautism 
are discussed, as well as its'prevalence and Hs - 
diagnosis. The absertce of a clfcar definition of 
autism precludes the'deyelopment of a compre- 
hensive assessment of needs for persons with » 
autism, but a partial needs assessment can be 
performed. For this study, chapiter presidents of 
the New York State Society for Autistic Children 
were surveyed. Mentioned most often as impor- 
tant unmet needs were improved education, re- 
spite care, and group homes. Other frequently 
mentioned needs included parental support 
12-month education, secondary school and 
postschool recreational programs, and knowl- 
edgeable physicians willing to treat persons 
with autism. Another source of data on needs 
in New York State' is the Technical Assistance - 
Project in Health, Education, and Welfare Re- 
gion IL The service needs of persons with au- 
tism, are different from those of persons with 
other developmental disabilities in that the ratio 
of clients to staff must be iow and educational 
services must include behavior management 
and be intensive and systematic. Also, services 
should be provided by staff trained specifically 
to work with people, with autism. Noteworthy 
programs in autism are reviewed. All of the pro- 
grams mentioned provide noteworthy educa- S 
tion and training for people with autism ranging 
in age from early childhood to young adulthood, 
as well as rehabilitation in a community setting 
with reintegration into the least restrictive home 
environment as the goal. When aversive control 
is used, appropriate peer review and adyocacy 
review of procedures and effects must be imple- 
mented to protect a client's constitutional 
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rights. Tabular data -and 50 references are in- 
cluded; s list of agencies providing services to 
individuals with autism in New York State is siso 
given. This document Hi derived from a report 
; entitled "Serving People with Autism in New 
York State-1 979." 

51 e ,c Figgurss, Cleo. ; 

Philadelphia School District PA, Early 
Childhood Evaluation Unit 
' Ev* tuition of ttvGttStt Dsy Care Pro- 
gram, 1978-1879. 
- Apr 80, 44p 
SHR4006702 Available from Earfy 
Childhood Evaluation Unit Room 603, 
Administration Building, School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia, 21at Street and 
the Parkway, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 

This report by the Office of •Research and 
Evaluation of the School District of Philadelphia, 
Pa., evaluates the Get Set Day Care Program in 
terms of its developmental, parent involvement 
staff development and supportive services 
components. Data were collected throoglf vari- 
ous questionnaires. Datafrtm^1)evelopmen- 
tal Behavior Checklist (biq reveeted that the 
Get Set Day care Prof^%?hW)ir/ of seven 
developmental categories equal to that of 
all preUndergarten prograrM'edn^ Social 
interaction was the developmental emphasis 
seen most frequently in the classroom, snd di- 
rect teaching was the majo^adult role observed. 
Staff development (fata showed that the major- 
ity of the staff in each category had attended 
one or mere workshops during the year and 
were generally satisfied with supervisory tsr* 
vices. Parent involvemem data confirmed an in- 
crease in the number of volunteer hours contrib- 
uted to the program by Set families com- 
pered with those contributed last year. Five 
appendices contain an observation data sum- 
mary, DBC data summary* parent involvement 
summary, staff development summary, snd an- 
cillary services summaries. (Author abstract 
modified). Report number 8060. 



52. ( Finnan, Christine R.; Groeneveld, Lyle 
P.; Henton, Douglas C; Moss, Laurence 
A.; and Watdhorn, Steven A. 
Stanford Research Inst, Menlo Park, 

ca. ; v WJ r ■ 

Alternative Approaches to Refugee Re- 
settlement Analysis. * - 
15 Mar 81, 192p 
> SHR-0007639 Available from Publica- 
tion Services, SRI International, 333 
RavenswoofJ Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. / >y : 

Principles for designing approaches for refugee 
resettlement are suggested for tnese areas: ad- 
missions, placement initial settlement resettle- 
ment practices (as they affect both immediate 
economic self-sufficiency and social adjust- 
ment),' and cash assistance. The analysis de- 
scribee problems associated with each aspect 
of refugee resettlement presents approaches 
used in the resettlement process in the United 
States, describes issues raised by these ap- 
proaches, and offers alternative strategies to re- 
settlement Organizational arrangements for 
promoting resettlement strategies are also 
analyzed, and resettlement approaches used in 
other countries are described. The introduction 
reviews the historical andinternational context 
of refugee resettlement as well as the domestic 
contsxt It Is noted that a variety of alternative 
approaches to resettlement exist However, a 
, strategic approach requires phoosing ths most 
appropriate alternative for a particular refugee 
situation. A set of strategies, rather then a uni- 
verssl resettlement strategy is recommended. 
The strategies should provide for differences 
among refugee groups, among individual re* 
fugees within a group, and among jurisdictions 
receiving refugees. They should also provide for ' 
changes in admissions flow, ths ability of the 
refugee to become eelf-eufficient with tirtre, and . 
the need for flexible organizational arrange- 
ments to allow for differing strategies. In an ap- 
pended discussion, characteristics of nsw re- 
fugees entering the United States era compared 
to those of traditional refugees. Over 100 refer- 
ences are provided including citations of 



foreign literature. Sea also related document 
SHR-0007640. , 
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suae related to these policy areas are also exam- 
ined. .See also related document SH'R- 
0007639. 



Finnan; Christine R.; Her 
C; and Waldhorn, Steven A. * 
Stanford Research Inst, Menlo Park, 
CA 

Alternative Approaches to Refugee Re- 
settlement Overview. 
16 Mar 81, 29p 

SHR4007640 Available from Publica- * 
tion Services; SRI International, 333 
' Rayenswood Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 

94025. * 
.- \ . ■ • * 

This analysis of alternative approaches to refu- 
gee resettlement provides background informa- 
tion for policy development It is based on inter- 
views with researchers and practitioners as well 
as a review of previouu studies in this area. The 
basic dimensions of the refugee problem are ex- 
amined, and the resettlement consequences of 
the admission process are surveyed, with em- 
'phajtie on the Refugee Act of 1 980. The analysis 
presents guidelines for developing strategic ap- 
proaches to designing resettlement strategies 
and organizational agreement They involve 
consideration of (1) different types of refugee, 
groups requiring different resettlement strate- 
gies. (2) the need for flexible organizatiooat-ar- 
' rangements for promoting refugee resettle- 
ment (3) the influence of admissions flow on 
the design of resettlement strategies, and (4) 
the necessity of different placement- ap- 
proaches for different refugee groups. Jn addi- 
tion, H is noted that Federal refugee resettle- , 
ment policy should involve strategies for assist- 
ingjboth Individual .refugee* and jurisdictions in 
geographic areas heavily impacted by refugees 
and should accommodate the varying roles and 
responsibilities of different resettlement factors 
over time and in particular places. Alternative 
approaches are outlined in the policy, ereat of 
plaeemertt initial settlement resettlement prac- 
tices (as they affect both immediate economic 
self-sufficiency and longer range social adjust- 
ment), and cash assistance. Organizational ie- 



64. Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, 
Waltham, MA r (' 
Contracting for Service es a Mech- 
anism for the' Delivery of iff Oman Ser- 
vices: A Study of Contracting Practice's 
■ in Three Human/Service Agencies in 
Massachusetts./ * 
Jun 80, 26p 7 

SHR-0007040 Available from Arnold 
Gurin, The Flojrepce Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare, Brandeis . University, Wal- 
• " tham, MA 02254. 

An executive summary is presented of a study 
of the. contracting practices in three Massa- 
chusetts human service agencies— the Massa- 
chusetts Rehabilitation Commission, the De- 
partment of Elder Affairs, and the Protective 
ServTpee program for Children of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Data were gathered 
from interviews, program materials, and onsite 
visits, and reports were prepared to . describe 
the practices of each agency regarding pur- 
chases of service and contracting for service. It 
waa found that, if contracting is to be an effec- 
tive mechanism for service delivery in relation 
to costs and quality, the contracting agency 
must have- the capacity to administer it effec- 
tively through monitoring and the formulation of 
policies and service plans. Where contracting is 
'used, the selection of providers, specification of 
service 'requirements, and 'quality control 
should occur as closely as possible at the level 
of direct client service. Such decentralization is 
likely to increase the opportunities for client ac- 
cess to service and client participation in deci- 
sionmaking. The information costs involved in 
setting the rates for purchased services are very 
high if an attempt ia made to evaluate the costs 
of individual providers. Ratesetting procedures 
should be kept as simple as possible through 
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the use of mechanisms such as fixed rate 
schedules. Flexibility in rates should permit the 
achievement of specific objectives, such as in* 
creaigig volume^of 'services or obtaining 
particular kinds of services not otherwise avail- 
able. Rate differentials relating only to differ- 
ences in provider costs without corresponding 
differences in services are more questionable. 

i Neither the ratesetting process nor formal con* 
tracts can be trusted as instruments of quality 

, control: decentralized methods closely related 
to client service are required. No references are 
cited. See also related document SHR- 
0005319. 

55. Fortune, Martha;, Goldberg, Nancy; 
~- - iUano, Felise; and Niemels, Mary. * 
. Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, MA, Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work. 
> Social Services Jn Occupational Set- 
tings: A Study of Eight Companies. , 
Dec 80, 109p 
< SHR-0006828 Available NTIS PC 
♦ 12.00/MFM.00 

Findings and recommendations are presented 
from a study having the following objectives: (1) 
to describe the obstacles to developing an em- 
ployee assistance program (a company- 
sponsored counseling program for individual 
employees); (2) to examine company incentives 
for establishing an employee assistance pro- 
gram (CAP); (3) to describe various types of EAP 
models; (4) to examine the roles of public and • 
private systems 4n relation to the development 
of EAFs; and (5) to make recommendations on 
the role of the Health Planning Council for 
Greater" Boston (HPCGB) in regulating, planning, 
and implementing SAP's in occupational set- 
tings! The research consisted of a literature re- 
view of background information in the areas of 
health insurance, health-care costs, industry' 
"apd cost-containment measures, [SAP's, and the 
health promotion movement Open-ended tele* 
phone interviews with representatives of the hu- 
man service system investigated the compos 
. nents of the systems network to demonstrate 



how human service agencies, health providers, 
insurers, and regulatory agencies interrelate 
^atjd influence the delivery of EAP services in the 
Workplace. Interviews with appropriate persons 
in a sample of eight companies were the major 
source of data collection. It was found that com- 
pany data on EAP's and health promotion were 
poor in the areas of comparability, consistency, 
and availability; and EAP's varied significantly in 
the range of services offered. The existence and 
strength of linkages'between industry and the 
human services network was found to be the 
. most significant factor in the development and 
effective operation of company EAP's. The 
study recommends that the HPCGB become 
more involved with companies and the human 
services network in providing technical assist- 
ance for the'development and improvement of 
EAP's and other occupational health promotion 
activities. Research instruments and supple- 
mentary information are appended, and a bibli- 
ography of 42 citations is provided. 

56. Gartner, Alan. • J ' ? 

National Self-Help Clearinghouse, New 
? York, s • * 

Developing a Directory of Self-Help 
* Groups. ^ 
1980, 12p , 

SHR-0006401 Available from Na- 
tional Self-Help Clearinghouse, Room 
1206A, 33 West 42nd Street New 
York, NY 10036. 

Procedures for developing a, directory of self- 
help groups are given, from determining con- 
tent through product dissemination. In develop- 
ing the directory, the issue of conteftt range 
must first be determined. Self-help groups have 
been initiated to meet the needs of individuals, 
including addicts, veterans, the elderly, parents, 
tenants, women, unemployed people, youth, 
and people with a wide range of health prob- 
lems. In addition to names of self-help groups 
themselves, information centers and hotlines in 
the community can be listed. Basic information 
should be flexible and inclusive, and should 
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specify the group name, address, And telephone 
number; a contact person's.name; and informa- 
tion on where and when the group meets. The 
listing may also include affiliations, participa- 
tion requirements, and~more detailed descrip- 
tion* of purpose and activities. Information may 
be collected by contacting human service prov- 
iders. Speed required in preparing and distribut- 
ing the directory are the major concerns in de- 
ciding 'how it<~should be published. Xopies 
should be provided to agencies and services 
from whom potential users seek assistance. 
Forms, sample directory entries, and a 1 4-item 
list of National Self-Help Clearinghouse publi- 
cations are Included. 

. / 

57. Gartner, Alan; and Riessman, Frank. 

\ Help: A Working Guide to Self-Help 
Group*. 
1980, 184p 

SHR-0006942 Available from New 
Viewpoints, Pept EJ, 730 Rfth Ave., 
New. York, NY 10019. 

This manual provides detailed descriptions of 
almost 1 50 major self-help organizations in t the 
United States. It also gives advice on how to 
form such groups and provides guidelines for 
professionals on how to help form, work with, 
and define their relationships to such groups. 
The groups'cover such areas as adoption, al- 
cohol, birth, bums, cancel bereavement »di~ 
vorce, parent education, handicaps, sexual 
behavior, women's- issues, and many specific . 
diseases, included are such groups as the As- 
sociation for Children with Learning Disabilities, 
Children in Hospitals, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and Mastectomy Recovery Plus. Other organiza- 
tions include Potsmokers Anonymous, Parents 
Without Partners, Smokenders, Take Off 
Pounds Sensibly, Total Parent Education, Wom- 
en's Community Health Center, and Make Today 
Count For each group, the purpose, address, 
telephone number, date of establishment and 
number of chapters are listed. Information is 
also presented about the problem addressed by 
the group; the group's activities; and, where 



possible, members^statements on the problem ; 
and their experiences with the group. Most of 
the material is from th^ groups' 'own publics- 4 
tibns, newsletters, flyers, a'^cf brochures, sup* 

. piemented by stories about * the groups. Ths 
guidelines for organizing self-help groups cov- 
ePthe initial steps, the rofes of the Organizer, 

. reasons people join self-help- groups, group 
meetings, fye strengths of *tftVed leadership, < 
and some' suggestions for professionals in or- 
ganizing such groupi). A section on the role of 
the professional discusses creation of a group, 
making referrals, consulting to groups, 
strengthening support networks, developing in- 
digenous helping networks, and conducting re- 
search. A list of national and Ideal self-help 
clearinghouses; about 1 60 references; and al- 
phabets!, subject area, and geographic^ ir- 
dexes are provided: 

58. ;Garwin, Harold. 

American Bar Association Commitsibn 
on the Mentally Disabled, Washington, 
DC. 

Community Mental Health haw Project f 
Inc.: An Experiment in Community Ad- 

* vocacy for the Mentally Ilk - 

* Sep 79, 42p J 
SHR-0007019 Available from 'ABA 
Commission on the Mentally Disabled, * 
1800 M Street NW, Washington, ,DC 
20036. ' * • . 

This report describes the efforts of the New Jer- 
sey State Bar Associatiorv-spcnsored Commu- 
nity Mental 'Health Law Project to reduce the 
problems ana prejudices faced by individuals 
who have been discharged from psychiatric 
hospitals, who are about to be discharged, or 
who are In the community receiving mental 
health services. The project had an interdiscipli- 
nary staff of mental health professionals, social 
service professionals, and lawyers, the* major 
objectives were to develop a model to nuke le- 
gal and advocacy services available and useful 
to this client population/ and to identify the it* 

sues that should be addressed if community 

1 
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\ , cere was to succeed. The majority of cases were 
jn family tar, public benefits; and housing. 
• Therefore, etpartiee in the public benefits |ys- 
tern, such as w*ff are, tociel security, veterarts* 
banafitermadicara, medicaid, apd tWa XX social 
; sarvicaa wars a nacaasi^ for tha staff. The non- 
legal advocacy staff heckled over £0 parcant 
; pf the matters of the pro]^ and we^ 
referral' impetus. Tt* saryicaa wara taped, only 
•lightly mora by whitee than by blacks, with. a 
pradominant usage by females. The stated 
; goals and objective* for tha projact wara 
achieved to a great extant during4he first year 

• and axpanded upon and improved during the 
second. Tha success of .individual rep- 

' J> raaantatidn was measured in terms of reinstitu- ' 

/' tionalteatipn rata among clients farjower than 
tha average. Uw project staff helped clients 

AUfind housing or placement in an appropriate 
genial health programme pr,)ject'^llwyers 

*' vm* successful in forging new concepts con-, 
ceming, the State's taw on expungmqtlt jbf 
c<wmitmorit records so that this proCeea Was 
opened to many mora people; bespit* consider* 
aWa accomplishments, the project ftc*d fund* 
ing problems, difficulty Integrating WW* the 
community support eystenvand a lack of expert- 

r enced staff. Finally, a nonprofit independent 
corporation whn, its own .board of trustees was" 2 

* deemed to be mora, acceptable 1b funding 
sources, referral agencies, and clients than wt * 
a bar association office. Tabular data, funding 

* sources, staff roaters, an 'three footnotes are 
, appended. (Author abstract mdbified). 



» 69. Goldberg? Daniel C 

Wetfar*\ Rases rch Inc., Albany, NY. 
Oavalflpmantl^ Disabilities technical 
Resource Center. ■ 
Study of Berfy Intervention Programa in 
NawJareey. 
. Jim 80, 12p 

SHMKXM489 Available from WR!, 
1 12 State Street Albany, NY 12207. 

Thla atudy clarifiaa important aspects of early 
* intervention programs in New Jersey, assesses 



pacant satisfaction with these programs, and ax- 
^Joras factors that might influence the level of 
.parent satisfaction. Data ware gathered from 
, questionnaires mailed to eligible parents, sur- 
vey instruments given to administrators, func- 
tional -assessment forms presented to staff 
members, and group interviews with parents 
and staff. Phone interviews were alao con* ' 
ducted with program administrators to collect 
information on monitoring and evaluation 
procedures used by programs.. The Sample of 
433 parents waa selected from the, population 
that included all parents with.children in early 
intervention programs in Ne w Jersey. Findings 
revealed that the programa provided services to 
a Broad range of famHiee, were located in a va- 
riety of settings, and rqctived funding from dif* 
% ferent sources. It;was suggested that, based on v 
prevalence ratea and service^capacity, a number v I 
of New Jelfsey children who needed early inter- 
vention services were not receiving them, Near- 
ly all programa have an individual habitation 
* plan (IHP) for .eacfr child but differ greatly con- 
earning tha information that ia included on the 
fqrfn. Overall, parents ware highly eatisfiqgwith 
~ s most program aspects; reported benefits not 
only for their families, but for the community; 
and shared vievys simifar to the staff about the 
» childV expected capabilities. The study also 
found that most centers considered parent par- 
ticipation.^ tha child's treatment at the center 
to be of primary importance, that parent* ap-„ * 
pearad to prefer a mora active role in the child'* 1 A 
treatment' and that transportation difficulties 
were a concerf of many parehts and staff. A t6- 
tal of 3 figures and 53 tables are included, thir- 
teen appandicea liat study-related materials; 4 1 
rtffarencee are given. "~~ ~ * 

r 

60. .Goldberg, Irving D.; Regier, Darrel A.; 
' and Burns, Barbara J. 
i National Inst of Mental Health,. Rock- 
.yille, MD*. Div. of Biometry and Epidemi- 

I Use of Health and Mental Health Out- 
patient Services In Four Organized 
Health Care Setting*. 
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0 1980,268p 
:■ 8HR-0007041 AvaiiaNe "from Na-' 
tionej Institute of Mentel Health, 5600 
, ' Fishers' Una,- Pafldawn Bldg., Room 
1 1A 19, Rockville, Mb 20857. 

This study r*e<esem*tr>eflraWjor effort to ex- 
amine tha extent nature, utilization, and coata 
of mental healm' case within four organized gen- 
oral health cam settings! Four defined popular 
tione in three different organised, health -care 
daJfcfcy ehee were studied: the Bunker Hill 
Health Center (BHHQ. a command health can- 
tar m Meesschijeetfc^tivi Columbia Medical 
Plan (CMP), ah HMO in Maryland; tha two da- 
fined population* using The Greater Marshfield 
Community Health Plan (Wisconsin), one an 
HMO ,(MPP) and . tha "other a fee-for-eervice 
population (MFFS). Comparison* are made be- 
tween total patient* in all department* and 
thoae patient* with mental disorders. Generally, 
there era substantial differences between' the 
populations and settings regarding' financing 
mecheniems, facilities, socioeconomic status, 
geography, prepaid benefit package, and orga- 
nization of services. For example, the highest 
proportion of patients with mental disorders Is •• 
seen in BHHC (12.3 percent), followed by CMP 
(6.1 percent), MPP (4.7 percent), and MFFS (3.6 
percent). Among patients seen and diagnosed 
in the mantal health components of thes* set- 
tings, between 60 and 88 percent w|t#*given 
a diagnosis of mental disorder, cowptyrtpJ to 
4.8-13.6 percent of those diagnoaed, with men- 
tal disorders m other components. /Data also 
show that individuals with diagnosed mental 
diaorder max* considerably more visits, ss mea- 
sured by medians and distributions, man those 
without such diagnoses. They hays higher utili- 
zation rates in other departments at all settings, 
but the differentials are not aa extreme when 
tha mantal health department visits are ex- 
cluded. Nonetheless, in all settings ind all popu- 
lations, fam ilies whose members have diag- 
noaed mental diaorder remain at higher utiliza- 
tion tank. There is a generally higher 
frequency of patients with mental disorder than 
thoae without v&o receive medical diagnoses 
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across tie somatic diaorder Spectrum. In all^ 
populations, with the exceptioh^efihe MFFS 
group (jn which the order la reversed), transient 
situational disturbances, followed by the neu- 
roses and personality disorders, are the moat 
.frequently diagnoaed mental- diaorder* m the 
mental health departments. For all settings, to , 
dividual thorapy Is the predominant treatment 
mode,- with group therapy next Finally, In all 
four settings, extreme differentials ,in average 
patirfntxoet were found between patients with 
diagnoaed mental diaorder and thoae without ." 
However, difference in utilization of mental 
health departments and nonspecialty .mental 
health departments appears to account for the 
large bulk of differences in cost per patient 
.Tabular data are provided for each report (Au- 
thor abstract modified).' 

61 . Gollub, James 0.; Kenton, Douglas C; . 
Henteell, Shirjey; and Waldhom, Stev- • 
en A. 

Stanford Research Inst, Menlo Park, . 

CA. . 

Using Nonsorvico Approaches to. A* 

— - sist Low-incoms Poop/04 A Guide. • 

Feb8l,68p ' ' 
SHR-0006507 Available from Publica-. 
*~ tion Servicee, SRI International, 333 
Ravenswood Ave., Mehlp ParV CA 
94025. 

This guide demonstrates how changes in local 
government policies and private Sector prac- 
ticer can benefit the poor and dieadfantaged by 
making programs and practices mom,, respon- 
sive to their needs and by helping people help 

•themselves. 'The nonservice strategies • de- 
scribed here resulted from a survey of 160 com- 
munity action agencies and community organi- 
zations in 50 localities, and case examples are 
drawn from followup site visits to 20 of those 

. communities. The strategies are baaed on the 
belief that local governments can use iheir gov- 
ernance powers, not merely their spending 
powers, to help the poor. While services will al- 
ways be needed, more sensitive use of local tax. 
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63. 



regulatory, and ether govarnance tools can also 
do m xh to help-~especially jn an era of limited ^ 
res its. Tha direct coats of nonsarvica meas- 
. urea ara usually lowar than those of traditional 
service approaches, and oftan thasa measures * 
can ba mora beneficial. In addition, such meas- 
ures fk> not require a bond issue, tax increase, 
or Federal grant to make. them work, A section 
focusing on basic nonsarvica policy tools con* 
eiders regulation and deregulation (such'as es- 
tablishing antidiscrimination ordinancaa or 
removing rules that prevent sharing homes), tax ^ 
policy changes (such °as ending sales tax on 

. food), administrative reform (auch as changing 
civil service testing procedures to allow dis- 

• abled persons to participate), and collaboration 
with the private sector (such aa helping new 
email businesses start MP in low-income neigh- 
borhoods). Also discussed are the promotion of • 
self-help services (such as food buying clubs) 

> and public sector advpcacy (auch as lobbying 
for change! in State insurance lawa). Other sec- 
tions give attention to the' uaea of nonservice 
tools and to organizing for action, and appen* 

( dices provide an outline of how a community 
organization works, a Mat of aourcea for further 
assistance, And summary tables of nonservice 
policy approaches. The material is intended for 
community action agency ataff, neighborhood 
groups, end local government officials. Redia- 
covf ring Governance series. 

' " % c ■ 

62. Goilub, Jamea 0:; and Waldhorn, Steve 

SRI International, Manlo Park/CA, Cen- 
ter for Urban and Regional' Policy. 
* Using Ndn service Approaches to 
^Strengthen Smell Business In Urban : 
Neighborhoods: A Regional Perspec- 
tive. - 

Aug 79, 37p 

SHR-0006494 Available from Publica- 
tion Services, SRI International, 333 
0 Ravenawood Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. 



This report examines specific local government 
strategies, encompassing - bot\* service and 
nonservice approaches, for Strengthening ur- 
ban neigh^hcfod business in region 9 (West- 
ern United States). .Because small 'business 
plays differentroles in declining, stabilizing, 
and rising neighborhoods, local government in- 
tervention differs in each type of neighborhood. 
In declining neighborhoods, there4s more direct 
provision of services in the form of subsidized- 
loans, for capital imprdveniints. In stabilizing 
and rising neighborhoods, there is a greater em- 
phasis on nonservice strategies including zon- 
ing changes, sign controls, and assistance with 
marketing strategies designed to maintain, 
reach, or expand the -markets of local bust- 
nesaea. In- region 9, some of the nonservice ap- 
proaches being used to aid small businesses in- 
clude zoning revisions; flexible code enforce- 
ment; implementation and enforcement of 
design, parking, and hotel rate controls ordi- 
nances; and development.^ master plans for 
institutional control and university expanaion. 
,i Other strategies are tax abatements for ir*h 
provements in conrvme;cial areas; special pro- 
curement policies'aimed at strengthening small 
business; provision of bid discounts and bond^ 
ing assistance to small buaineaa; streamlining 
or expedition of license, permit, and zoning 
changes; decentralization of city offices; coj- 
laboration.with banks to provide Wghborhood 
credit; and cfty development or collaboration 
with development corporations, five tablea are 
included. A bibliography of 1 8 references is ap- 
pended^SRI Projoct 1069. Rediscovering Gov- 
ernance series. 

63. 'dresser, Eve. 

' Atfice George's County Hotline, Inc., 
, Hpittsville, MD. ' 

Trainers Menus! for Fringe George's 
. v 1 County Hotline Initiel Training. 
1978, 155p \ 

SHR-0006647 Available from Hotline, 
5200 Baltimore Boulevard, Hyattsville, 
MD 20781. 
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This manual is primarily designed to serve as a 
guide and resource for traineormhtf present the 
initial fining tor volunteer hotline counselors, ; 
hi Prinde Georges County, Md. The first two 
modules offer an orientation to Hotline, Inc., as 
an agency and begin the process of group build- 
ing and values clarification. Modules three . 
througtj/eight teach the counseling model from* 
and the helping>elationship to reflec- 
ar& crisir^heory and interval 
solving is presented as the culmk 
this counseling model. Modules 9 
provide information andskills neSd- v 
crimes: dtogs, victims, suicide, 
Module 13 covert two* agency 
Hidden Entrance and Hotline for the 
idden Entrance is a crisis intervention 
program that operate* 24 hours a day, 
a week, a nd that is brought to the clients 
ir 'homes or bffices. In addition; two; as- 
df the telephone service are described: 
's logistics and the issue of chronic call* \ 
ersJ Module 14 provides a closure to the train- 
package. The modules' are divided into sev- 
n/sesskms. Each of these sessions is preceded 
a schedule, and each modtile is introduced 
i page which cites goals, behavioral objec- 
t, trainer preparation, and materials needed, 
itional resource materials are appended. 
(Author abstract modified). 

64. Gutowski, Michael;* and Kimmich, 
Madeleine. ' 

Administration on Aging, Washington, 
DC. 

Shades of Gray: A Portrait of the Elderly 
in Five Metropolitan Areas. 
May 81, 158p 
K SHR«0007fc96 Available from the So- 
cial Services Research Division, The 1 . 
Urban Institute, 2100 M Street.NW, 
i Washington, DC 20037. 

Data are provided on the demographic, eco- 
nomic, housing, and neighborhood characteris- 
tics of tlii elderly in five metropolitan areas: 
Boston, Mass.; Detroit (rich.; Atlanta, Ga.; Port- 
land, Maine; and Phoenix, Ariz. Major trends and 




policy , issues related to the elderly are dis- 
cussed, based on comparative analyses* oftth'e 
data for the five areas. The main data sources 
~fpr the study were the Annual Housing Surveys 
from 1974 to 1976**The five bities chosen for 
the study reflect the diversity in American cities. 
Findings show that the suburban elderly popula- 
tion is growing faster than the central" city's eld- 
erly population in both. absolute and relative 
terms. By the end of the century, the same pro- 
portion of elderly residents will live in the cen- ' 
tral city as in the suburbs. Older people current- 
ly live in older houses and do no* move Is often 
as younger households. On the average, the 
suburban elderly have higher incomes and edu- 
cations! levfels, better housing, and higher rates 
of home ownership than do the central city eld- 
erly; however, neither group of elderly is homo- 
geneous. Efforts to channel scarce public and 
private resources to those ifiost in need should 
be based on*n understanding of the variability 
in relevant characteristics among tlje central;; 
city and suburban aged. Characteristics of so- 
cial service delivery vary considerably acrosaf 
the five areas examined/<For example/ Phoenix 
and 'Atlanta have centralized Area Agencies on 
Aging, while the other three Cities have multiple 
local agencies. Moreover, methods used to per- 
form needs assessments and to allocate title III' 
funds also vary. More central city than suburban 
dollars are spent for transportation, home re- 
pairs, adult day care, and health screening. Sub- 
urban spending focuses more on homp health 
services, legal services*/outreach, and counsel- 
ing. Transportation is a particularly critical prob- 
lem for the elderly. Among pc'icy implications, 
of these findings are that the needs' of selected 
groups must be considered, /enters warrant 
special attention, and transportation and home 
maintenance are two service .areas that appear 
to need more attention in the suburbs. In addi- j 
tion, the graying of suburbia indicates the need ' 
to plan and use public facilities, such as schools, 
for people in all stages of the life cycle. Charts, 
tables, and appendices presenting maps and 
numerous data tables are provided. Research 
Paper. * 4 . 
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66* Haapanan, Rudy; and Rudfeill, David. 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, Washington, DC v 

. s Evefuetion of Youth Service Bureaus: 
^Rrmt fbport 

* Fab 80, 28Bp Executive Summary 

* available from PROJECT SHARE. 
8HR4007333 Available from Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority, Dapt Of Youth 
Authority; Div. of Rasaarch, 4241 Wil- 

t liamsbourgh Dr., Sacramehto, CA 
\ 85820. 



Findings art reported from- a 3-year tvaluation 
dae^rvad to assaee tha tffactivanaaa of^niha 
California youth. service bureaus (YSB ? a) in (1) 
preventing cfc reducing delinquent behavior 
among clients, ^diverting youth from tha juye- 
nile justice system, and (3) davaloping oppor- 
tunities for/youth to function or responsible 
msmbsrs of thair communities. Tha raaaarch 
focussd on clients of tha participating YSB's 
during tha 1977 to 1978 fiscal year. Tha main 
thruat of tha. tvaluation was a pre / post atudy 
of changes in delinquency, in other forma of 
misbehavior; and in attitudes* among clianta 
who rscefvad direcKeervices. Thesa fatitora 
wars examlnsd through ttye aama procadura ua» 
ing control group! from tha juvariila justice eys- 
tsm (primarily youth, convicted of criminal of- 
fenees) and local schools. Delinqufncy was 
mswursd'by police contacts and a self-report 

s e als pro vi d e d on a qu est ionnai r e. The quos- ^d-ehHdrsfh4nHreeidefrt^ 

from criminal physical ab^sa and neglect 
through varying degrees of amotfonal abuse, to 
quaationa aeeentielty involving optimal versus 
auboptimal treatment and environment Tha 
children that are institutionalized are often unra^ 
aponahra or *acting~out/* The staff often suffers 
from burnout, the institutional atmosphere is 
often overcrowded and asking in a aenee of 
family. If institutional staff are to identify and 
report child abuse and neglect, they must re- 
ceive preservice and inaarvice training . egard- 
ing physical and behavioral |*Jicators of abuaa 
and pertinent internal andpwemai reporting 
procedures and responsibilities. It ia necessary 
to consult State atatutes to be certain juat what 



the juvenila justice system. YSB'a did appear to 
ba effsctivs in diverting youth from further jus- 
tic* system processing. Individuals and agen- 
cies in the communitlas served by tha YSB's felt 
that tbalr services to youth were valuabla and 
naceesary, particularly in the araa of ehort-term 
guidance, an arte of need not being met by oth- 
er youth-serving aganciea. Evaluation inatru- 
menta and program descriptions era appandad; 
20 references and tabular data are provided. 

66. H^rrell, Sharon A.; and Oram, Raginald 
C. ?. / 
Kirachnar Associates, Inc., Waehirjg* 
ton,DC. ^ 

Preventing Child Abuse and Neg/ect A 
Guide for Staff in Residential Institu- 
tions. : \ ' - - 
Apr 80, 62p • • ? ■ 
' SHR-OO07035 Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402, order number 017^092- 
00061-8/ |» 

- * ' / 
Daaignad for staff and administrators of direct 

care institutions, social work prof eesionals, and 
cburt and law enforcement personnel, this 
manual provides a. framework for understand- 
ing and combating child abuaa an^i neglect in 
institutions. Acta of undesirable behavior to- 



tk>nneir* also included several ecalee designed 
to measure family relatione, attitudes toward 
school, self-concept and minor misbehavior, 

> Tha evaluation aiao examined the extent to 
Which YSB'a diverted youth from the juvenile 
justice system. Community members were also 
inttrviswed about thair opinions as to the value 

. of YSB's. Findings Indicate that YSB*e era not 
affactivaly raducing delinquent behavior using 
tha standard honintenaive direct services stud- 
isd— primarily cqunaaling, But also recreatioh. 
YSB clisnta, however, did not perform Worse 

, than youths handled in th* juvenile justice eye* 
.tsm. Thus, YSB'e do no measurable harm to tha 
community, while providing an alternative to 
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It coQWlmd msttrsstmsnt and Now and when 
to report ft. Federal rsgulationa apecificelly re* 
quire that the State child ebuee reporting lew 
-provides an investigation by an outside, diein- 
tereeted agency. The following topics hava a di* 
root beering on the problem of institutional 
child abuse and neglect and- should be ed* 
dreeeed in the policies of ell inStHutiona: corpo- 
ral punishment use of force, seclusion or isola- 
tion, allowable sanctions, resident safety, sexu- 
al retotfona with residents, resident property, 
end use of medication .Institutions must estab- 
lish policies thet ensure thet children, their femi* 
>Hee, end staff are aware of residents' rights snd 
that their rights ere protected end enforced. 
Staff trebling, ombudspersons, institutional ad- 
vocacy programs, child aetf-raporting, end com- 
munity review are .detailed. Sample residential 
stsnosrds, a policy on resident rights, the disci- 
plinary code, illustrationa, and 20 .references 
sre provided. 

67. Harris, Robert; Seidman, Bert; Torrey, 
Barbara Boyle; and Storey, James ft 
Urban Inst, W thington, DC. 
Doaa Ratirvmtht Hava a Future. Thraa 
Vitwi. 

,1980, *5p * . ' 
8HR4007781 Available from the Ur- 
ban Institute, 2100 M Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20037, order number 
. URI34*0O ^ , 



This report presents several views on the future 
of retirement in the United States. One paper 
discusses the role of the social security system 
as the primary source of retirement income sup* 

• port for most workers. Some recommendations 
. of the 1979 Advisory Council on Social Security 
are itso discussed* For example, improved and 
.liberalized social security benefits are needed 

* as a meaps of dealing' with the problems of 
inadequate retirement income of many workers 
and uneven and inadequate coverage for most 
workers in other pension systems. These im- 
provements can be financed by the infusion of 
general revenues into the social security sys- 



tem, rether thtm by payroll taxes. Furthermore, 
only public syt items, such as social security, can 
assure adequate* protection against inflation 
through, indexing and government financing. 
Another paper summarizes data on workers* 
perceptions, expectations, and fears about their 
retirement income and notes that their con- 
cerns are rooted in reality. The case for expan- 
sion, improvement and reform of private pen- 
sions is presented, noting that a recent presi- 
dential commission argued against further 
liberalizations of the social security system be- 
cause of concerns over the already high payroll 
tax* The final paper focuses on the implications 
of encouraging people to retireJatcr than they 
had planned. Reversing the trend toward early 
retirement could increase revenues of retire- 4 
ment plans and reduce benefit payments; such 
a reversal is desired by many older workers. 
However, public and private policymakers will 
be faced with th* need to control costs and deal 
both with those who are effectively disabled but 
who cannot qualify for total, disability benefits 
and with the chronically Unemployed. Nine ref- o 
trances are provided. (Author abstract modi- 
fied). Urban Institute Paper. Based on presenta- 
tions made at the 107th Annual Forum of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 21, 1980. 

68. Health and Welfare Council of Central 
Maryland, Inc.,. Baltimore, 



Handbook for Agancy Saff- 
Aaaaaamant Standards for Evaluating 
Adminiatrativa Practfcaa of Human Set' 
vica Organizations. Volumal. 
#1980, 79p . 
• 8HR4006806 Available from Health 
and Welfare Council of Central Mary- 
land, Inc./ 22 Light Street, Baltimore, 
MD 21202. 

This handbook was developed for organizations 
involved in human se/vice activities. It is primar- 
ily designed to assitit voluntary organizations as- 
sess their administrative practices, but parte of 
it are also applicable to governmental organize* 
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Hone* The work eoneiata of generic standard* of 
tdmiMiiaMtfOit and htdicetore of adherence to 
tlit naad irta wWotr die b e li eve d to hava «an- 
on! eoofictabilttv lathe manaoamont of human 
earttida • araaiiteatkifia. Tha standards art in* 
tandodto aeaiet aeoriciac iti reviewing thair ad- 
mMaCrsttvo praoticoa and in piannina netctod 
OQffMiivo aoopns ana trnproYefneme* ina 
handbook can alao be'ueod aa an instrumant to 
fectttata program planning and evaluatipn, as 
o tool to oofnptamant financial audits; and as a 
roiswaa Bat to Idsnllf y DfotolaiTH and iaauat ra- 
Qutrme ansnvon* otaoperos wore ■•iscxoq 
tfvough • review of available Htereture on the 
admtnisiration of human v sarvics organisations 
and puMlahad mat^ialsdavalopadbynatkmai* 
ly reoogofaed human service organizations. 
Specific standards dascribad herein focus on 
g ovorntoco, financial aepocte, poraonnol man* 
agemem, recordkeeping and statistics, tags! ob- 
• ligations and reporting requirements, organize* 
ttohai planning, and community involvement 
and coneymer oc t Va e o to programs. To facilitate 
the proceee of self assessment each standard 
is accompanied by aeiected indicators of prac- 
tice. The, indicators of practice provide a brief 
d eec rt p d o n of aome measures which can help, 
the agency determine the degree of corre- 
eponderioe between existing practice and the 
standard. The indicators are presented below 
eech standard in the form of a checklist In gen* 
er*l, the agency board should take responsible 



try for initiating and monitoring the asseesmenr 
proc es s . Extensive checklist forms and ah ap- 
pendix are provided- in the handbook (Author 
abstract rpodified). \ ' 

69. Hoffman, Frederick; Miller, Dorothy; 
•nd Miller, Donafd. . / 
Ofnce of Human Developments Ser- 
vices, Washington, DC. 
Group Horn** id— and Actuality. 
1910, I3p 

SHMM07M9 Availabla from Frsdsr- 
ick Hoffman, 9215WsJcefl*ldAvsnus, 
Panorama City, CA 9 1 402. 



70. 



Tha historical davalopmant and dafinitiona of 
group horns* for troubiad and troubtesoms 
adoiaaoants ara raviawad and comparad with 
tha findings of a study of 33 group homos in ths 
Los Angstes, Calif., area. H was found that group 
homos ara tha laast restrictive alternative for 
juvenHe delinquent* and status offenders who 
would have been previously institutionstosd. 
Thay ara fundad primarily from Federal funds 
which repiscs tha traditional State /local fund- 
ing for out-of-hpme cars. This has greatly ax- 
psndad tha amount of funding availabla. How- 
sysr, thara ara no accountability systems built 
into tha purehsse-of-eervice contracts which 
permit avaluatlona of thair efficiency. Tha find- 
ings show that placement workars fsal group 
homo oparstors hsva too much powsr snd too 
little accountability; tha samaJs trua for tha 
group noma workars' viaw of tha placement 
sgsncy. Ths most prassing problsm isthstthsre 
ara not anough group home facilities to com- 
Plata tha spsctrum of trsstmsnt modsirties and 
to permit trua spscislizstion of services. Atotsf 
of 18 references ara provided. (Author abstract , 
modified). 

70. Human Services Planning Council of 
Schenectady County, Inc., NY. 
INFOUNt Report on Services, June 
1977-Dacambar 1979. 
1980, 38p 

8HR-0006391 Availabla from Human 
Services Planning Council of Schjmoc- 



tsdy County, Inc., 432 Stata Stri 
Room 220, Schenectady, NY 12305. 

This report describes the acthrttiee of INF OUNE, 
a countywida telephone information -and refer- 
ral service operating in Schenectady, The 
service links County residents to humsn; ser- 
vices agencies and organizations capable of 
meeting their needs. INFOUNE uses both paid 
staff and volunteers and is fundsd primarily, 
from local sources. Tha majority of sarvics users . 
during 3 yssrs of. operation have bean adults 
aged 21 to 59. Most ussrs wars employed and 
married, and most were .Vom'two-psreht fsmi- 
liss living in trisir own homss. A total of 72,8 
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percent of th#,users were women; 27.2 percent 
were men: About 77 percent of the cells were 
initiated by the individual, friends accounted for 
about 14 percent of the calls, and agencies ac- 
counted for about 6 percent The largest num- 
ber of users hid learnecf about the service 
through printed materials; the next largest 
group had learned of INFOUNE through a local 
human service agency. Community education 
and information was the most frequently re- 
quested information; self-help groups and pro* 
tectivt services were the least frequently re- 
quested categories. Referrals were most often 
made to the local community action program, 
and nearly ti percent of the people requesting 
assistance through the service received it Fail- 
ure of the litter to make contact with the agency 
was the most frequently, given reason why as- 
sistance was not obtained. The service's re- 
source file and classification system are de- 
scribed, and case studies are provided. Tabular 
data are included with a financial statement and 
an Information request form. 

71. Illinois Dept of Children end Family 
Services, Springfield. 
We Care for Kid* A Handbook for Fos- 
ter Parent* 
Mar 77, 47p 

8HR-0006465 Available from Ms. 
Donnella Bishop; Cook County Staff 
Development Coordinator. 610 N. 



tar home; The foster child is discussed under 
the topics of foster care placement discipline, 
removals, and emergency service. The pay- 
ments and expense items considered are cloth- 
ing allowance, payment of personal allowance 
to foster child, school expenses, preschool 
readiness program, medical expenses, special 
service fees, music lessons end rental fees, 
cemp fees and other nonrecurrent items, pay- 
ments for specialized foster family care, internal 
revenue ruling on payment for foeter care, and 
transportation. Medical care is examined in dis- 
cussions of the medical eligibility card, preven- 
tive care, treatment procedures requiring prior 
approval, foster parent responsibilities, worker 
responsibilities, end consent for surgery. Other 
aspects of foster care treated ere confidentiality 
and family contacts, resources, education and 
religion, and complaints and grievances. The 
appendices contain discussions of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the juvenile court the 
guardianship administrator, field / casework 
staff as agents for the guardianship administra- 
tor, and the foster parent or institution as actual 
custodian of ward; and a description of the fos- 
ter parent council. 

72. Illinois Univ. et Urbana-Champaign. 
Community Research Forum. 
Removing Children From Adult Jails: A 
Guide to Action. 

May 80. 11 2p [ 



Dearborn Street Chicago, IL 60610. 

A handbook f or foster parents is provided by the 
Illinois Department of Children and Family Ser- 
vices. The discussion of legal rights and respon- 
sibilities cove/a rights and responsibilities of the 
guardian through the Juvenile Court Apt, the 
rights and responsibilities through voluntary 
temporary custody, the* rights and responsible 
ties of natural parents when the child is in place- 
ment under court order, and the rights and re- 
sponsibilitiee of foeter parents. With reference 
to the foeter home, the issues eddressed are li- 
censing, training, the conventional home, ape* 
cialized service homes, and the/emergency fos- 



8HR400686J5 Available from Univer- 
sity of IHinois Press, PO Box 5081, 
Champaign, IL 61820. 

0 

This guide provides information and direction 
for State and local government agencies as well 
es citizen advocacy groups working toward 
removing children from adult jails and lockups. 
Most of the estimated 500,000 juveniles e year 
held in adult jails and lockups are confined for 
property or minor offenses; 18 percent are in 
jails for acta such as running away or for status 
offenses. A recent study of 755,000 juvenile 
runaways by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shows that many were not 
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seeking adventure but were fleeing emotional, 
physical, and sexual abuse. A nine-State rtudy 
b/ the Children's Defense Fund describes the 
dire consequences of placing children in adult 
jails. The rationale for such placement is exam- 
ined, and the case for removal is presented in 
view of the requirements of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. The 
successful resolution of these problems must 
be based on three precepts: the decision to 
place a juvenile In a residential program must 
be determined by objective and specific criteria; 



a residential program must be viewed within the 
context of a network of alternative programs di- 
rected toward the use of the least restrictive set- 
ting for each youth; and residential programs 
must be developed from the perspective of the 
young persons to be served; not from that*of 
criminal justice personnel. Home detention pro- 
grams, attention homes/ runaway programs, 
and private residential foster homes are de- 
scribed as alternatives to adult jails. The con- 
cept of the juvenile services center is advocat- 
ed, as well as community involvement to pre* 
vent juveniles from being inappropriately 
confined, tables, illustrations, and diagrams are 
provided. Appendices provjde information 
about technical; assistance, Stats planning 
agencies, and youth Wocacy resources. Ap- 
proximately 40 references are given. 



73. 



Iowa 



D ept of Social Services, Pes 
Bureau of Review and Evalua* 



case records, interviews with randomly select- 
ed persons involved in either the delivery or re- 
ceipt of foster* care services, and input from a 
committee of experts in child welfare and hu- 
man service management The primary study 
, population consisted of all children in the De- 
partment Of Seeie*; Service's supervised or fi- 
nanced Oirt-of-home placements in the month 
of November 1979. It included children in 
placement in foster family homes, group homes, 
residential treatment facilities, emergency shel- 
ters, in de penden t Hying actangamants, trial 
home placements, and the three State juvenile 
institutions. Study findings and recommenda- 
tions are classified according to these categor- 
ies: alternatives to out-of-home placements; re- 
cruitment licensing, and ongoing support of 
foster, family homes; case planning and man- 
agement; the roles of private agencies and of 
ths courts; monitoring and accountability of the 
Foster care program; and costs and funding*of 
foster care. Footnotes and 34 tables are pro- 
vided. A list of those on the foster care study 
review and advisory committee, a list of foster 
care resources, and the data collection 
schedules are appended. 

74. Itzkow, Martin. 

Volunteer Centre of Winnipeg, Manito- 
ba. . 

Training the Volunteer Visitor: A Manu- 
al of Techniques and Experiences in 



Moines; 
tions, 

Foster Care In Iowa: A Closer Look. 
Nov 80, 136p ' 

SHR4006552 Available from Iowa 
* Dept of Social Services, Division of 
Operations Control, Bureau, of Review 
and ^valuations, Hoover Bldg., Oes 
Moines, IA 503 t9^ 

This study sxaminss the foster care program op- 
erating in Iowa in order to develop recommen- 
dations which would improvs service to chil- 
dren and their families* Ths study data included 
a professional litsraturs, a sampls of foster care 



Training Volunteers Visiting isolated 
Retired Persons. * 
1980, 187p 

SHR-0006092 Available from Volun- 
teer Centre of Winnipeg, 31 1-267 Ed- 
* monton St, Winnipeg (Manitoba) 
Canada R3C 181s 

This manual offers a consistent coherent and 
organized package for training volunteers visit- 
ing physicajly or socially isolated senior citi- 
zens* It is intended for use by volunveers of the 
Friendly Visiting Service (City of Winnipeg, 
• Canada) as well as by similar agencies. Ths in- 
troductory chapter presents the forms used in 
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preparation for and during the training sea- 
alone, such as the invitation letters to volun- 
teers, the volunteers* return notification form, 
and participant reaction forma to gather re- 
sponses to the program. The second chapter 
covers the orientation session which instructs 
volunteers about the, background of the friendly 
visiting service and makes them aware of the 
need for service. A communication skills work- 
shop teeches the elements of basic communica- 
tion; the practice of good listening/attending, 
and Uaapoodtofl t k ills; a nd a n introduction i n t o 



the nature of relationships. The sensory loss 
workshop teaches the basics of human physi- 
ology, informs on the physical changes involved 
in growing older, and sharpens awareness of 
how sensory loss affects hufaan behavior. The 
workshop entitled /The Helping Relationship" 
teeches the elements of the volunteer' relation- 
ship to this client, sharpens awareness of the 
volunteers' attitudes and values with regard to 
helping others, summarizes past workshop con- 
cepts, Imd moves the volunteers into their help- 
ing activity. The final section of the manual pre- 
Mnts numerous exercises complementing the 
communications skills and the sensory loss 
workshop. These exercises include interpreting 
expresiions, role playing, and -sensory aware- 
ness exercises. The manual includea copious in- 
structional materials-and suggestions for class- 
room activities. A 26-iterri bibliography is ap- 
pended. 



selection of children's services are examined in 
this discussion of guidelinea to decisionmaking 
in child welfare. A methodology for service 
plana consistent with principles of caae assess- 
ment consists of the following guidelines: (i) 
the service plan ahould be directly related to a 
caae essessment which is, done by needs as- 
sessment and option surveys, (2) the service 
plan must reflect- a selection of supports and 
helps baaed on a holiatic view of all factors af- 
fecting child development, (3) selected action 
s t e p s ahould be specified that po i nt tow a rd th e 



New 



76. 4 ' Janchiil, Mary Paul. . 

Human Services Workshops, 
York. 

Guidelines for Decision-Making in 
Child Welfare: Case Assessment Ser- 
vice Pfenning and Appropriateness In 
Service Selection: 
1981, 93p 

SHR-0007631 Available from the Hu- 
man Services Workshops, 12 
12th Street New York, NY 1001 1 



. goel of intervention^ (4) the service plan should 
be consistent with the principle of least restric- 
tive alternative, (5) the service plan should con- 
tain estimated time frames for action steps and 
their implementation, and (6) provision should 
be made for periodic reviews to reassess and 
revise the service plan. Caae studies are pro- 
vided to illustrate application of the methodolo- 
gy. The discussion of criteria for the appropriate 
selection of services considers the use of pre- 
ventive community support services, supportive 
services for adolescents, services to families 
and children 'through foater care placement \ 
variables affecting the choice of residential 
can, and adoption. Selection of services for 
children is discussed in the areas affecting men- 
tal health, mental retardation and developmen- 
tal disabilities, autistic children, cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, and other neurological impairments. 
Services provided by New York State Division 
— o f Youth an d- tha Ne w York Stale E ducation Pa- 
partment are also described. Twenty-nine refer- 
ences are supplied. > 



West 



Principles and methods in caseassessment and 
service planning and criteria for the appropriate 



76. * Jardins, Charlotte Dea. 

Coordinating Council for Handicapped 

Children; Chicago, IL 

How to Organize an Effective Pjsrent/ 

Advocacy Group and Move Bureaucra- J 

cies. 

1980; 139p 

8HR-0007332 Available fro|n Coor- 
dinating Council for Handicapped Chil- 
* dren, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Room 
680, Chicago, IL 60605. 
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. This book it intended to help parents of handi- 

-capped children to establish parant / advocacy 
groups. Such groups can giva member* the 
powar to obtain thota aaryicaa which handi- 
capped children a ra entitled to, to gat Initia- 
tion patted to provide naadad tarvicaa not yat 
mandated bf law, and to bacome an affective 
advocate on behalf of handicapped children. 
Advocacy involves helping parents to halp 
themselves it does not involve taking over the 
persnts' life or problems and "making decisions 
for them. Information presented in thrworkco* 
art organizing an affective parent /tdvbcacy 
group, choosing affectiva leaders, and reaching 
out to other parents. Other topics include mov- 
ing bureaucracies, the necessity of legal court- 

' sat lobbying the power of speech, and how to 
opan an* appropriate program in the public 
schpols and obtain funding. The guide con- 
eludes by discussing the rolaa of studenta, 
professionals, disabled adults; and volunteers. 
The hook emphaefzes that parent groupa are af- 
fective in ensuring that the handicapped child 

. receives appropriate medical treatment and 
educational training. Parents have the potential 
to become the beat advocates because they are 
sufficiently motivated to move bureaucracies 
Appendices are provided in the btfok. Second 
edition. 

, » * 

77. Jensen, Val; and Koeck, Cynthia. 

Minnesota State Planning Agency, St~ 



* Pitt Human Resources Planning. 

Energy Policy end the Elderly. Min- 
nesota's Elderly in the 1990's. 
Mar 81, 74* 

SHR4007170 Available NTIS PC 
♦09.70/MF #4.00 

This report which is part of a larger study of 
Minneeota'e elderly population and long-range 
planning via-#-vis the elderly, examinaa the po- 
tential impact upon the aldarly of a market- 
baaed enargy policy. There are indicationa of a 
growing acceptance of a mprket-baeed energy 
policy, which will rely primarily upon market 
forces to determine the auppiy, price, and alio* 
cation of energy resources, the coata of relying 



78. 



upon tuch a policy will be borne disproportion- 
ately by low-income persons. In 1975, the in- 
come of householdt headed by elderly paraona 
waa found to be 39 percent leta than that of 
noneldarly houteholds. Thit, in turn, affects the 
quality of houaing in which, tha elderly live. Fur- 
ther, ths elderly auffer from health pfobleme to 
a greater extent than the nonelderly, thut creat- 
ing a significant additional expanse. An Individ- 
ua! f s ability to afford heat it directly related to 
income and the characteriatice of hit / her houa- 
ing. The aldarly are alao limited in their ability 
to conesrve heat becauee thair eueceptibility to 
illness and hypothermia (abnormally low body 
temperatures) requires that adaquata lavala of 
haat ba maintained for health purpoaaa. It ap- 
pears inevitable that a market-baaed energy 
policy will produce energy pricet which will ex- 
caad increases in incomea for tha elderly. Alao, 
as fuel prices increase and tiouseholdraubsti- 
tute gaa, electrioity, or propane for oil, there will 
ba laaa incentive for fuel oil auppliara to atay in 
Minneeota. thia will hurt rural areas in particu- 
lar, eince they are heated primarily by fuel oil. 
Tha overall impact of declining auppliaa of ener- 
gy to this State, combined with increaaed enar- 
gy prices/ could significantly alow tha State's 
economic growth, which would in turn reduce 
the State's capacity to aaaiat tow~4ncome 
households with energy-related problems. 
There ia e atrong indication that there will be 
few alternative! for mitigating th e affects of ris- 
ing energy pricet on the elderly poor except 



through existing income security policy., Pro- 
gram summaries and a bibliography are ap- 
pended, and tabular data are included. (Author 
abstract modified). 

\ 

78. ' JWK International Corp., Annandale, «\ 

VA. t /t * 

Evaluation of PSA Programs forjjilind 
end Visually Handicapped Person*: Np^ 
tipn el Report 
Jan81,238p. 

8HR4006863 Available from 
Rehabilitation Information Center, 
4407 Eighth Street NE, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Waahihgton, DC 20017. 
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o^P vooa^io^oi 
on tha daHyary-of 

[ir hinritrinria rf rll 
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to band and 

vMNpjf; ilip ^iwwflfi*!i^fi- . waa gainacaa owing 
briMMtton vWt* to four ' Stat* * vocational 

^^P^WPWPPfBlif ▼jejaejBP, - VW , *^»^*e WW^W- 'fW^WVlIP* 

. , , i ■ tMi gjkj mm ' v '— — — *~ w i yjLjjg W*«s> ttaAsiWIItosW 

ranaoiwaoQn aoanctaa, vtans w iwo ifaoaiMiiur 
Hon ftarrfoaa Adtntalttritloo fftSA) raoional of- 
floaa. and conauteation with laadaca in tha fiaid 
of sscvteee to the bund wid viauaHy hendi- 
cappao* naauna anowaa mai owki vn cuaiin 
aca gaoaf aatvao^ w apacta taao caaf loapa ano 



that tha obat of aacvteaa tandt to Incraata with 
tl»e lengm of time a diem spends m the W 

; cess. It wee atoo fouod that vieual^ handi- 
capped clients art typically placad in competi- 
tiva empl o yment or homemeld ng and diet visu- 
^handicapped clients are as satisfied wttKYR 
serviceeae era other hKxIkappad ciiects. Row- 
ings also revealed a lack of communication be- 
tween the tivee components of the VR ayatam 
(State agendas, regional offices, and the Bu- 
reau c4 the BUnd and ViauaHy Handicapped) and 

: oonfuekm concerning tha eeeentiel function* of 
these components. It waa recommended that 
Mind and viauaHy handicappad VR clients ba 
served In apadattzad caaakwda of only blind 
and viauaHy handicappad clianta, and tha rola* 
of tha regional offices and tha Bureau of the 
Blind and ViauaHy Handicappad ba cleoriv de- 
finad.lt waa alto recommended that communi- 
cation among tha thraa components of tha VR 
ayatam ba improved, that insarvica training ba 
made available to rehabilitation counselors and 
regies c^fk* staff, si>d mst ths study be dis- 
seminated by tha National Rehabilitation Infor- 
mation Cantor. TaMee and appandicaa present- 
ing detailed Information on study design, data 
analysis methodology, snd statistical results ara 
provided. 

79. Kleftsr r Francis. 

Nations; Gray Panthers, Philsdslphis, 

PA. . 

GnyP$nttHtrM»nu*l,Vol.ll:Pr<Minm$ 
' for Action. 



Mar60,182p 

SHR-0007366 Available from Ne- 
tienel Gray Panthers, 3635 Chestnut 
Street Philadelphia, PA 19104. 

' techniques and programs for action 
.as of health care and economic issues 
I to the sWenV art presented in Wsmsnu- 
, I as e result of a 1979eGray Panther 
training conference held in Chevy Chase, Md. 
The manual is addressed to local groups Of ad- 
vc<etes fc< the eldsrty.tt focuses on such toote 
as rnmnuinhy organliing, l e a de rshi p skills , snd 




grassroots fungYeising. Other topics addraased 
include methods of working with a bureaucracy, 
the effective uaa of the media, and methods of 
working for legkuation. inflation and related 
economic issues end their effects on ths elderly 
ara alao discussed. Art introduction challenges 
the widely held view* that high unemployment 
ia necessary to curb inflation, that the military 
budget must be the top priority while human 
services are cut to reduce inflation, and that 
Federal amending ratherlhan sxcsssiv* privste 
profita ia reepenaiMe^for inflation. Individual pa- 
per* discuss lft»r»e**s to auch measures ss 
Proposition i$ i m m% H i at agieaauch asthefor- 
mation of fodd lttiWU m to combat rising 
food pricea>Milil Heusing efforts aa shared 
housing snd brgaoWng to preserve rental hous- 
ing. Paperf dri fmkm maintanance for the sld- 
. a riy di a cua s I t e i l i a eurity, p ensiui i s, and soc i al 
security supplementation. Eight papers on ener- 
gy discuss action programs related to synfuele, 
aolar energy, emergency energy programs, 
, community-baaed energy audit programs, and 
nuclear power, totat Strategies for supporting 
public transportation ara alao reviewed. A dis- 
cussion of- action programs related to. health 
care for the elderly .focuses on national health 
proposals, medicare, a continuum of care for 
the elderly IN and the dieabled, and nursing 
home reforms. OtiWr papera discuss organizing 
for better health for older women ind the poor, 
medicaid, provisions of the Hill-Burton Act 
health planning, and holistic health. Reference 
lists ara provided for many of the papera. See 
slsb related document Volume 1, SHR- 
0007366. Revieed edition." 
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80. Kliment, Stephen A. 

American Inst of Architects, N#w York. 
Into the Maimtream: A%i/abua for c 
Berriecfroo Environment 
Juh75,44p. J 
8HR4006840 Avertable from. Amort- 
cm Institute of Architects, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW, Washington, DC 
20006. 

' ■ * ' / 

This syllabus on barrier-free anvironmonts is 

written for health profassionals, architected 
buil d or e/f o p i H tio o menogo r s or e dmin isu sl ur s, 
private cWzsns, and community workers. It 
gives an historical ovsrvisw of events in tha 
United States in tha past generation which 
halpod make buildings and spacas accessible to 
handicapped persona. A review of tha most re- 
cant la#e, codta, and standards that preecribe 
accessibility is provided. Tha document do- 
scribts tho basic barriar conditions, both physi- 
cal and procedural, which tha handicapped face 
and which must be resolved. These include nar- 
row parking spaces, walkways, entrances, 
stairs, and elevators. In addition to service barri- 
ers (such es those in reatrooms and by water 
fountains and coin-operated telephones), the 
syllabus describes barriers unique to certain 
building types, the special problems of trans- 
portation terminals, product design costs and 



can focus on particular areas. A sample buildfng 
survey and an accessibility compliance check- 
Hat eh appended. (Author abstract modified). 

81. Lacayo, Carmeta G.; and Crawford, 
. / Jean K. '. 

/ National Association for Hispanic Eld- 

/ erly. Los Angeles, CA. 

z National Study to Aasass tha Sarvica 
Needs of tha Hispanic Elderly. Final Re- 
port ; 

■ D ec-8 0 , 472p- 



issues, a no ranovetions to existing buildings, 
. One chapter confine solutions to the removal 
t of barriers including drawings that illustrate 
' aome of the most common conditions. Tech- 
niques for organizing barrier-free action groups 
in the community are given as Wall as methoda 
and local laws and regulations The final chap* 
tar offers supplementary sources of informa- 
tion. Published sources are arranged under nine 
headings: general design guides; legal and 
lefltWetive codes; ordinances and regulations; 
compliance and advocacy; product design; trav- 
el and transportation; periodicals and informa- 
tion services; L *d films. Also included is e asm- , 
pie questionnaire for use in evaluating accessi- 
bility of bui Wings in the community. The second 
/ part of the chapter is a listing c f Important pub- 
lic and private (voluntary) agencies whose staffs 



SHR-0007044 Available from Aeocia- 
cion Nacional Pro Personaa Mayores, 
1730 W. Olympic Blvd., Suite 401, Los 
Angelee,CA 90015. 

A multistage probability aampling method waa 
uaed to collect date on the Hispanic elderly in 
the United States and to assess their needs. The 
study was baaed on the belief that Hiapanica aSfo 
one of the country's moat disadvantaged minor- 
ity groups in terms of acceae to social services 
and the degree to which cultural differences, 
especially language, inhibit their full use of aer- 
vicea provided by Anglos. As the first national 
needa assessment survey of elderly Hiapanica 
this study provides ^descriptive analysis of the 
four main 'groups comprising o lder Hiapanica: 
Americana, 
ice. The nati< 



Cubans> Msxican Americana, Puerto Ricana, 
and other Hiapanica. The nationwide sample, 
taken from 15 States,* consisted of 1,803 In- 
diyiduels aged 55 or older. The sample included 
1/162 Mexican Americana, ,209 Cubana, 234 
Puerto Ricana, and 198 other Hiapanica. Older 
Hiapanica who met the research criteria were 
interviewed by trained bilingual interviewers— 
In many esses older Hiapanica themselves. In 
hour-long interviews, respondents answered 
questions relating to demographic character!* 
tics, personal attributes, and use of and need for 
social services. Date analysis revealed that Hie* 
panics exhibit characteriatica of both 
homogeneity and heterogeneity. While Unguis* 
tic and cultural similarities are jhared* the aub- 
groupa tend to vary In terma of family struc- 
tures, residential patterns, and dagreea of accul- 
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turation. It was found that approximate 40 
percent of oktt} Hispanic* um no social ser- 
vices whU* 7opercent rtport unmatnaoda for 
services. Only 55 parcant of oldar Hispanic* 
•gad 05 or oldar received Social Security bene- 

c flta. Anothar main finding Hi that while informal 
natwork eupports ara availabla for many oldar 
Hiapanica, financial support from this sourca is 
minimal in that only 4.2 parcant racaiva finan- 
cial aaaietance from family members. Arthritis 

\ 9 la tha moet prevalent allmant among olde: Hie- 
panics, foltowad by blood pressure, heart and 



circulation probleme. Among Mexican Ameri- 
cahe, diabetes ia tha third ranking disease. Tha 
preferred languaga of tha interview for 86 par- 
cant of tha rsspondants was Spanish, indicating 
to policymakere that this population would simi- 
larly prefer to be aerved by institutional rap- 
raaantativaa who spaak thair languaaa. Extan- 
siva tabular and graphic iiilt af tf rlTlncludad 
with tha text The appandix contains tha needs* 
assessment questionnaire* in both English and 
Spanish. A bibliography containing 132 entries 
is provided. . 

82. LeClair, Daniel P. 

Massachusetts JJapt of Correction, 
Boston. 

- Community Reintegration of Prison iSa=<r, 



recidivism rata for tha combined poputetlon of 
State prison releases waa 25 percent In the 
successive 7 yeare, with tha introduction and 
expansion of the reintegration model, tfre recidi- 
vism rate dropped to its current level of 16 per- 
cent Research results provide clear jvidonce 
that participation in graduated reintegration 
programs such aa prereleaae canters and the 
home furlough program reduces the probability 
of recidivism. It was shown that programs gen- 
erally geared to maintain* ettablieh,,or reeatab- 
liah general aocietal links in terms of economic. 



political, and aocial rolee have lad tu> a reduction 
In recidivism. Additionally, thste ults show 
that when an individual haa been ^dually rein- 
troduced to aociety, the chances of recidivism 
lessen. Thus, the reeearch demonstrates the of* . 
fectiveness of the recent tetabliahment of the 
community-baaed correstidnal apparatus in 
Massachusetts. Six tables present research 
data and findings and 13 references are pro- 
vided. (Author abstract modified). Paper origi- 
nally presented to the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for tha Profeeaional Treatment of Offend- 
ers, Chestnut Hill, January 7, 1981. 

c 

.83. Levy, Joanna H.; and Kominski, Gerald 

F. - % : - . . - 

Nati onal Heal th Ggr a Management 



/urn. Results of the Massachusetts 
Experience. 
- Mar 81, 18p 

8HR-0006695 Available from Massa- 
chusetts Department of Correction, Re- 
eearch Unit 21st, floor, 100 Cam- 
bridge Street Boston, MA 02202. 

This report summarizes the results of recidivism 
studies by the Research Unit pflha Masse- 
chueetts Department of Correction.eince the in- 
troduction * of reintegration program* in tha 
State prison systems. These studies heve 
shown that the introduction oi such programs 
is directly related to a decline in rates of recidi- 
vism (defined here as thef eturn to prison within 
J year}. In the year 1971/1 yaarj>rior to the 
introduction of the reintegration cmodel, the 



Center, Philadelphia, PA; 
Management of Multi-Institutional Sys* 
terns. May 12- 1 3, 1980. 
, May 80, 77p 

SHrH%07670 Available .from Na- 
tional Health Care Management Center 
at the Leonard Davis Institute of Health 
Economics, University of Pennsylvania, 
3641. Locust Walk/CE,, Philadelphia, 
fhi 1.9104. 

t 

A conference synopsis, edited transcripts of the 
panel presentations, end summaries Of the 

b working group sessions, are presented from a 
1980 conference thet explored health care 
management research issues related to multiin- 
stitutional systems, The pleriatyupanel session 

v oh "status and trends" provided an overview of 
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of the provider, the regulator, and the research- 
er. Tht plenary union on "major thematic* 
areas for raeeerqfr outlined, the issues upon 
which Hit conference would focus: macro irv 
dustry structure, national policy formation, tnd 
inetftutiotial management The working group 
on macro iriduetry structure consideiedcosi ef- 
fectivs n aa s and economical the rot* and influ- 
ence of competition, eecond ofdar effects, and 
factors effecting vertically intagratad systems. 



trial scrvfcf provider, and national United Way 
aurvaya; and intarviaws with tha EAP rap* 
resentetives, public and private agency ttaff, la- 
bor repreaentitivea, and kay personnel within 
tha Boston United Community Planning Corpo- 
ration ang tha United Way (both in Boston and 
nationally). An EAP la an occupational aocial ser- 
vice programming atratagy for workara with al- 
cohol, drug-related, family, or personal prob- 
lem* Traatmant method* include diagnoaia and 



JmMlSBSskm grot*r op national po li/ 7fA^ff^ refer ra l , c o u n seli n g , e d uca ti ons training, and 




exemired tha impact of socioeconomic, demo* 
graphic, and regulatory variables on hospitals; 
and tanning ectivities and implications for muf» 
tiinetttutionel systems. The institutional man- 
agement working group discussed quality dif- 
ferencea among health institutions, multiinstitu- 
ticnel ; structures and decisionmaking 
processes, the governance of muttiinstitutiontl 
systems, end the effect of aystam formation qn* 
\ The. overall purposes of each work* 
group session were to enumerate reeeerche- 
ble problems related to 'muttiinetitutional aya- 
tama; discuss related methodological obstacles 
and issues; outline research .designs; specify 
data needs, sources, and constraint*; and iden- 
tify limitatione^end the potential impact of 
proposed ) ta*arc h. A list of conference particl ' 
pants la egpended. National Research Confer- 
ence Surtittary Paper, 1980 NHCMC confer- 
ence held May 12-13, 1980. 

• ft * 

84* Macdonald, Janet 1 Guren, Bath Ann; 
and Gaulin, Lynn. 

Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, MA* Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work. 
Employ** A$$ist*nc* Progr*m$: A 
* CMhng* in th* 80 $. 
Dec 80, 83p 

8HR-0006470 Available NT1S PC 
♦10.60/MF M.00 

Thia document providea a strategic plan for tha 
development of employee assistance programs 
(EAP*a) baaed on.alHterature saerch: a review of 
labor force and aocial services trends; Indus- 



consultation. Part one of thia document defines 
end discusses EAPe end considers the prob- 
lems involved in developing a strategic plan for 
them* Part two applies the EAP concept to the 
workplace through a discussion of the nature 
end extent of employee problems, , labor and 
management ^yiews on workplace problems, 
end the degree of assistance program effective- 
ness. The third part discusses barriers to service 
delivery; reviews various EAP models; and high- 
lights the broad-brush model, a delivery system 
providing e renge of services to al} employees* . 
Part four reviews environmental factors affect- 
ing program development including EAP com- 
pany cbaracteriatics, the potential for EAP 4* 

the characteristics of agencies providing EAP 
services. Issues and planning aaeynptione in- 
volved, in developing v an EAP are summarized, 
and specific strategies appropriate to develop- 
ing EAP*s in the metropolitan Boston area are 
described. Included in thia final part are a m ries 
of recommendations, a summarization of devel- 
opment options, a Hat of EAP program activities 
end the Boston aocial service units responsible 
for them, and a brief discussion of monitoring 
and evaluation strategies. Footnotes, charts, 
graphs, and e mep ere provided. Appendices in- 
clude a strategic planning model flow chert, a 
list of program functions, a description of the 
Boston labor force, survey materials, and a bibli- 
ography composed of about 40 items. 
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Main* Dwpt , of Human Servicas, 



THkXXAdmfntorath* fhvbw. Staf 
of M&k * D*p*rtm*nt of Human Sf- 

Aug79,186p 

SHR4007388 Avaliabla from Depart- 
mant of Haalth and Human Services, 
.Office off Human. Development Ser- 
vices, Offica of Program Coordination 
and Raviaw, Region 1, John F. Kannady 
Fadaral BMg., Govammant Center, 
Boston, MA 02203. 

Findings and racommandationa ara presented' 
of the Main* Department of Hu- 
(MDHS), with attention to the hu-. 
operations related to title XX, IV-B, 
ork incentive Program (WIN) expend- 
review waa intended So examine how 
MDHS /currently operates, wtth.recommanda- 
tions offered to improve operations. Tha review. 

on data from documents relating to 
title XX activity in Maine and analysis off. this 
material by Federal Staff, interviews with Can- 
Office and Field Office staff to determine 
ncy operations in relation to titie XX, inter- 
with top administrators of ths agency and 
public agencies' interacting with title XX. 
/To b etter fulfill its mandates, in t he past 2 yea 
MDHS has begun to reorganize. This ismovs- 
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the 1980 Comprehensive Annual Services Pro- 
gram Plan. % 

86. Mainapapt of Marital Haalth and Cor- 
rections, Augusta. ^ ; 
Maina Juvanila Coda Evaluation and 
Pravanthn, RababMtatbnl and Ad* 
ministration Plan. 
Jan 80, 108p 

*HtWKK)6212 Availabla from Maine 
Daparbnant of Mantal Helta and Cor- 
rections, Attn: Dorothy Soot, Station 
no. 40, 411 Stata Offica Building, 
Augusta, ME 04333. 

Thla analyala of tha first yaar of a now Maina 
Juvenile Coda (which became affacttva July 1, 
1 978), raporta its affacta upon tha Juvanila Ju* 
tlca Syatam and th * efforts of tha Dapartmant 
of Mantal Haalth and Corrections toward pre- 
vantlon of juvanila crime and rahabilftation of 
juvanila offenders. Tha naw juvanila. coda is 
baaad on tha principla that tha family, tha most 
appropriate social, unit for guiding juvanila 
behavior, axists within, a largar social orga- 
nization whoaa welt-being must also ba consid- 
ered. Thus, tha cod* intanda to dacraata tha 
nurcber of juvanilas procoaaad through tha 
courts by tha decriminalization of soma acts 



mant from a formerly inadequate organizational 
and functional status, ths bureau ha* devat- 
oped policies and procedures for tha operation 
of most aspects of Ha various programs, Weak- 
neseea remain in resource allocations, policies 
and procedures, planning and evaluation, re- 
gional offices, Jicerteing, information systsms, 
training, personnel administration, and still oth- 
ers. Appended areAhe Commlssionsr*s letter re- 
questing the reivwv, a discussioh of issues for 
the 80 s in the face of declining human services 
funding, the formulation and implementation of 
the budget document Maine WIN program in* 
dicetors, a description of W(N, the joint working . 
agreement between the Bureau of Human Ser- 
vices and the Bureau of Maine's Elderly, and 
comments by the Bureau of Maine's Elderly on . /th 



alternatives to detention. To this end, the in- 
take Worker and the intake process were estab- 
lished to deal with all juveniles with whom ths 
police corns in contact Through the screening 
/ investigative process, intake workers decide 
which cases could be appropriately handled 
without involving the court system. Ths core of 
ths diversionary options availably to the intake 
worker rests with restitution, attending school 
or being employed, and counseling. The suc- 
cessful completion rata of this program is 98 
percent However, as a result of ths new cods, 
and increasingly efficient law enforcement 
there haa been an incraaae in the number of ar- 
rests. Moreover, aacure detentions of juvenile 
offenders have substantially increased since 
ode. A historical summary of the cods and 



an overview of Maim crima aril provided. The 

Soff Corrections; and Department of 
and Corrections prevention plan for 
redeecribed.The probation program, ac~ 
tivWec of tha Maine Youth Cantor, and charac- ♦ 
tariattca of youth detained there are alio de- 
scribed Tabular and graphic data and an execu- 
tive summary are provided, t 

* - ; • i i 

87*, Mallik, Kaliaankan and Shaver, Elaino 

: m. 

/George Washington Univ., Washing- 
ton, DC. Job Development Lab. 
% Jots and Self-Sufficiency: Goals of the 
flrofoct "Technical Support Services 
to the Developmental^ Disabled, Re- 
gion///." - 4 
1980; 104p ^ ' 

. 8HR40061 75 Available from Job Do-. 

• . veiopment Laboratory; Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center (RT-9)< « 

' Georgo Washington Univ., 1300 Eye- 
Street NW, Suite 7 1 4, Washington, DC 
20037. 

Jhis eight-part report describes the work of the 
Job-Development Laboratory (JDL) project in 
responding to problems of disabled individuals. 
The problems wire identified by the Region III 
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toileting, and difficulties with feeding and oral 
motor control* Dissemination and training ac- 
tivities are considered, and Region III informa- 
tion products are described. Training activities 
in Region III are then detailed. Many photo- 
graphs of instructional materials are provided, 
ar?d a matrix of client characteristics ia included. 
Appendices present case histories and details 
.for conetructing'and using therapeutic materi- 
als and protective gear. . . 

88. Massachusetts ^Medicaid -Advisory' 
Board,. Boston. 
^ Recommendations for Cost Savings in 
* the Massachusetts Medicaid Program* 
9 I9.bl, 37p • 

8HR4007684 Available from Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Legal Ser- 
vices, 500 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 

- 1940, Chicago, jL 60611. v ; 

'% • 

Thirty-six recommendations are presented for 
improving management of the Massachusetts - 
medicaid program Jand for equalizing reim- 
bursement policies iniorder to reduce medicaid 
expenditures while nof liu rting the old, the poor, 
and the sick who are most in need of health care 
services. The* recommendations, wefce devel- 
oped by the Massachusetts Medicaid Advisory 



fteuWee faced by mentally retarded, cerebral 
peteled, or epileptic clients in their service area. 
Each section of this report consists of a proble m 
statement a description of Region III services 
in the problem area, and discussions of activi- 
ties and techniques useful in assisting clients 
with the problem, problem areas detailed in- 
clude vocational difficulties (such aa obtaining 
competitive employment and sheltered em- 
ployment), and medical and communications 
problems. JDL solutions to independent func- 
tioning probieme include head protection, hand 
protection from self-ebusive behavior, and the 
Carlo principle therapeutic toy, as well aa solu- 
tions to drooling, poor seating, positioning, and 
stabilising problems. Daily living activity topics 
include self-care in dress, grooming; hygiene. 



ibUshod under 



Federil statyttfry authority and composed of, 
recipienta^(||||^are providers, and taxpayers. 
The recommendltions aroeefrom concern over 
the content and/timing of various options being 
considered by /tije Department of Public Wel- 
fare in order meat about #250jnillion from the 
medicaid budget The recommendations are de- 
signed to show /that substantial savings can be ' 
realized without major cuts In the existing pro- 
gram. They focus oj) five areas* improved rpan- 
agemerit metnod of blocking unnecessary eer- 
vicer ^lization, service delivery, health plan- 
ning, and ' reimbursement. Reqommended 
management procedures include field audttts of , 
coat reports for , nursing homes, uniform ac/ 
counting principles, and stricter enforcement df 
medicaid /policies forbidding double billing by 
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hospitals and hoepital-bssed physician*. Way* 
recommended to block unnacataary utilization ' 
include improved long-term cara caaa menage- 
ment. monHoring of prescription drugs, and ob- 
taining aacond opinion*. It is also roaonv 
mandad tnet the uaa of such service dativary 
modal* as haalth maintananca organizations, 
noninstitutional long-tarm cara, and fbstar cara 
program* forth* elderly and manually ratardad 
be increased. A mora cautious policy regarding 
construction cf naw nursing horn* and hospital 
bode at wH as other major capital expenditures 
is also recommended. Further rtcommenda- 
■ (ions include elimination of raimb moment for 
obepleteor vjorthless surgery or tests and for . 
mora than 1 day of hospitalization prior to sur- 
gery union, medically necessary. Additional 
recommendations and supporting arguments 
and data em provided. 

• ♦ 

89. Mathewe, ft Mark; and FaWcett, Ste- 
phan B. 

Matching Clients and Services: Infer- • 
mathn and Rafarral. 
' 1981, 160p 

* 8HR4007198 Ayailabla from Saga 
Publication.*, PO Box 5024, Beverly 
Hills, CA 90210. . 

pt focdavaloplng a comprehensivaxommu-- 
nity information and rafarral system ara die- 1 
cuiaad. Tha aocial aarvica directory daacribad 
ia designed to ba inexpensive and uaaful for 
. both professional and nonprofessional etaff of 
a variety of service organizationa aa thay seek 
to match thair cliantt' needs with tha aarvicaa 
, offered by the m#ny organizationa and aganciaa 
in tha community. Wideepr$ad adoption of thia 
Information and rafarral ayatam in a community 
can foster interagency coordination and thua 
improve aarvica dalivary fp cliente. Tha taxt da- 
acribaa tha taeke involved in developing an in- 
formation and, rafarral diractory and diacuaaaa 
promoting interagency feedback and training 
community aarvica .workers in tha akiila in* 
votvad in providing a rafarral. Tha taxt than da- 
tails a recommended mathod by which aarvica- 



givers can provide referrals to othar aocial aar- 
vica aganciaa. Particular topics discussed 'are, 
using the aocial aarvica diractory, arranging an 
appointment for a client completing an inter* 
gency referral form, and handling special prob- 
lems in providing referral. A checklist for the 
entire procee&rfrf providing information and ra- 
farral sewicejf 1s* included. The appendix pro- 
videa a quality check and behavioral checklist 
for each training lesson op how to provide infor- 
mation and rafarral services. The checklists pro- 
vide the instructor with a means for observing 
the student's performance and evaluating 
whether the student haa learned the skill* Seven 
references and aample forma are provided. (Au- 
thor abstract modified}. Saga Human Services 
Guides, Volume 21. Publiahed in. cooperation 
with the Continuing Education Program in the 
Humeri Services of the University of Michigan 
Schoo of Social Work. 

* 

90. McGill, Nancy A. 

Institute for Health Planning, Madieon, 

WIC 

Effective Research: Handbook for 
t 9 Health Planners. ^ 
Jun81,33p 

SHR4007862 Available from Jamea 
*a Kimmey, Executive Director, Insti-' 
— — tute 'for Health Planning,"702 North 
Blackhawk~AveiniS;^ Wadiaon, ■ Wl 
63705. 

Thia handbook ia intended ass guide to assist 
health planners and throe doing research for 
health planners in locating information in the 
literature of the field .in discussing the formula- 
tion -of the search strategy, the topics conaid- 
ered are research purpose, which determines 
the type of information needed and bQw much 
time ia waff anted for the reil^cj^iba^wearch 
scope (whether it is to Be selective or com- 
prehenaive); keywords (significant word from a 
title or document that ia uaed aa an index to con- 
tent}; availability of materia) (the extent to which 
desired information haa been documented and 
diatributed); likely location of answer (where 



relevant information it most likely to appesr); 
end **mputeriied versus manual retrievel. In* 
formation it provided on resources that can bt 
used to retrieve needed information and biblio- 
graphic r ef er ence s to publications containing 
nta d ad Information. Tht reference rttourctt 
eofteidered cover jout nal literature, government 

, doc u mont t and- government-sponsored ra- 
ports, monographs / books, statistics, clssring- 
houses, and othtr organizations. Final factions 

rf offer suggeetione on acquiring materials and 
pf*c*ring reference lists and bibliographies.** 

91. Michigan Sjete Dspt of Social Ser- 
vtcee, Lansing. Adutt Protective Ser- 
vices Div. " 
" MfcMgtn Mult Prc'9ctiv Servient: 
StatoPtsn. 

. 1980, 125p Executive Summary avail- 
v able from PROJECT SHARE. 
,."* 8HR4004781 Available NT1S PC 
/, •12.00/Mf.M.OO «- • 

c • 

The plan developed for adult protective services 
by tiie Michigan Department of Social Services 
in cooperation with the Department of Mental 
Health is outlined. The plan haa been formulat- 
ed after a 2-year period of needs sssessmsnt 
The goal of the plan Is provision of s number of 
remedial socieUlegef, an/1 heehh. services to 
adults oyer 18 fears old confronted with harm- 
from- exploitation, abuse, or nsglscvfeeseerch 
anslvsis suggest continuing growth in 'the/- 
need for such protective services in alt age 
groups from 18 to over 61. Common problems 
are financiel miamanagement and exploitation, 
legal problems, Isolation, add health and hous- 

, mg prpbiems of the elderly. Abuss of the elderly 
Is less dommon. A number of modifications of 

f eneWng and raleted laws srs recommended, 
including operational definitions' of various 
types of harm, description of interagency areas 

' forfeoordmation, arid parameters for protective 
custody and guardianship. Coordination of ef- 
forts of the Deportment of Social Services with 

,ths Depertments of Msntal Health' and Public 

Health, as well ss with ths Office o&Services'to 

v' 



the Aging and the Department of Education is 
encouraged 10 prevent overlapping of services. 
Segmentation of ssrvices delivery within ths 
Deportment of Educstion is encouraged to pre- 
vent ovsrlspping of ssrvices. Segmentation of 
services delivery witbjn the Department of So- 
cial Services can be avoided by provision of pro- 
tective ssrvices within eech of the major adutt 
service program arete. The proposed program 
ia designed to furnlsn preventive -services such 
ss sdulrdjay care end emergency adult home 
help;- intervention in the ereas of social and 
physical protection, tid in financial manage- 
ment, end gutrdjtnship. Ths need for immedi- 
ate reeponee to crises is emphasized. Protective 
servfceTfor' stabilization include; counseling,' 
training, family planning, homemaking services, 
housing assistance, volunteer services, end'le- 
gsl sssistsncs. Implementation of the services 
requires development of eligibility criteria, plan- 
ning for day cere center locetione, and estab- 
lishment of provider stand srds, ss well aa fund- 
ing for many programs. Programs must be ad- 
justed in keeping ^hh changing needs and 
lews. According to current estimstes, the total 
program budget should rise from ebout 1.2 to 
3.1 milliondollsr* from 1979 through 1980 to 
1981 through 1982. A specific timetable for 
program implementation and extensive tables 
are supplied. 

92* Monroe County Dept. of Social Ser : 
yict*, Rochester, NY. 
Three Yaar Plan for Day Car* Services. 
Mar 81, 138p «*» '* 

■ SHR-0007317 Available from Day 
Care: Central Intake, 30 Nortlt Clinton 

Avenue, Rochester, NY 14604. 

< „ 

This report presents a 3-year plan for day care 
ssrvices in Monroe County, N.Y., that waa devel- 
oped by e committee composed of business- 
men, service providers, consumers, and rep- 
ressntstives from local governments, the coun- 
ty Department of Social Services (DSS), and the 
United Way. Data sources included statistical 
information from the Center for Governmental 
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Research and the DSS, community meetings, 
' and surveys of consumers, providers, potential 
fuodert, and social service workers. Family day 
can and group day cara services available in 
Monroe County art first described, followed by 
aommerie* of funding aourcaa and tha adminis- 
trative organization of the day cara system. Tha 
DSS administers tha family day tart service put 
contracts group day cara to tha United Way. A 
review of tha data a nalyxad for tha study covars 
bualhaaa involvement in providing day carat for 
employooe, national . and local population 
trends, and the results of a aurvay of Xerox Cor* 
portion amployaas. Tha raport concludes with 
recommendations for tha DSS and tha Unitad 
Way and comments that special attention 
should ba givan to developing affordabla day 
cara for those who are not eligible for subsidies 
arid to controlling coats at the administrative 
and sarvica (avals. Othar suggestions includa 
consolidating all day cara sarvicas undei a sin- 
gig administrativa unit davaloping a satellite 
system modal that offers several child cara op- 
tbna #t cooperating with tchoof and recreation 
deportments to increase after school day care 
services, end establishing infant cara services 
in of near high schools for teenage parents. The 
appendices contain statistical tables, summa- 
ries of community meetings, the Xerox em* 
ployae survey jnstrumsnt and results, informs* 
tkmal materials presented to the study commit- 
tee, and reports on recipients of subsidized day, 
cara. 

93. Morgan, Bruce B.; McKim, Robert L; 
Thornton, Linda W.; Ericfcson, Patricia 
E; and Cross, Marilyn. ' 
Midwest Research Inst, Kansas City, 
MO. 

Socjst Services Integration in Missouri 
Volume I: Evaluation of Pike, County In- 
tegrated Services Program. 
9 Jun 78, 45p Executive Summary 
- available from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0003078 Available NTJST PC 
♦07-50/MF ♦4.00 



This first volume of a two-volume report on the 
Pike County Integrated Services (PCIS) program 
in Missouri preeents findings and implications 
'from an evaluation of the program conducted 
between February 1978 and June 1978. PCIS 
waa Initiated in January 1 977, under a subgrant 
to tha Northeast Community Action Coalition. It 
was established to test this development and im- 

* plementation of a caip manager model of ser- 
vices integration and provide research useful to 
formulating State policies jel?t*d to services in- 
tegration. The case manager model was based 
on a single Afunctional point of client entry, 
comprehensive case management, and a well- 
documented client pathway. The evaluation 
documents the results Of the program/ intera- 
gency cooperation anjHmpacts of serffeip. and 

• transferability of the program to other counties 
in tha State. Findings were based on interviews 
-with agency administrators in Pike County and 

project staff, review of program data, and inter- 
viewa with Missouri Department of Social Ser- 
vices agency administrations in selected coun- 
ties across the State. The PCIS program was in- 
tended to (1) document problems, gaps, 
overlaps! and duplications in*social services 
deliveryjn the county and (2) implement the 
case manager mode} in the county and test and 
evaluate its viability in improving the integration 
and coordination o^aocial services delivery to 
clients. The model waa found to have success- 
fully met its original objectives, but it did not 
prodMce any noticeable changes in the way 
county agenciea delivered services to clients. 
Services delivery to clients was integrated only 
to the extent that persons who had not previous- 
ly received services were more appropriately re- 
ferred to the proper agoncy. From the client per- 
spective, the program Was constructive. See 
also related document, SHR-0003079, 

94.* • Morgan, Bruce B.; and Erickson^Pa- 
tricia E. 

Midwest Research Inst, Kansas City, 
MO. { 
Social Services Integration in Missouri 
♦ Volume II: Departmental Policies to 
Achieve Social Services Integration. 
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■ { 5 Jul 78, 28p Executive Summary 
v available from PROJECT SHARE 
SHR4003079 Avafleblc NTIS PC 
♦07.80/MF $4.00 

This second veiuma of a two-voluma report on 
. the Pike County Integrated Sarvicaa. program 
(Missouri) presents Stata-laval policy implica- 
tionsof an •valuation of tha program. Tha policy 
•implications ara based on informetiori from in- 
terviews with local social sarvica aganey ad- 
ministrators and rasults of policy rasaarch. Ser- 
vice Integration impadimants and opportunities 
ana discussed from tha perspectives of tha divi- 
sion directors of tha Missouri Deportment of So- 
cial Sarvicas, and eltemativee to social aarvicas 
- integration ara raviawad. Racommandations for 
implementing an- integrated Division of Plan- 
ning and Budget are also presented. The evalua- 
tion produced several basic policy jmplicstions. 
Among these were that commitment to services 
integration should bp reaffirmed by the State 
Department of Social Services and that a formal - 
State policy to encourage social services inte- 
gration among local agencies should be devel- 
oped. Other implications are that memoranda of 
understanding .and interagency agreements 
. should bis developed to formalize social ear- 
vices integration and that efforts to document 
and disseminate existing and future interagen- 
cy coordination approaches should, be under- 
taken to provide guidance to counties' currently 
without ,a social aarvicas integration system. It 
is expected that implementing social service in- 
tegration in Missouri will improve service deliv- 
'ery to clients, improve resource allocations and 
"accountability, and help implement within, tha 
Missouri. Department of Social Services the in- 
tent of State reorganization. 

96. , Mott-McDonald Associates, Inc., Wash- 
' ington, DC. 

Guida to. Documenting a Local Pro- 
gram. 

Dec 79, 63p 

8HR-0008367 Available NTIS PC 
♦09.00/MF $4.00 
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The recommended documentation process and 
report format is provided for child welfare pro- 
grams seeking to qualify for inclusion ..In the 
Child Welfare Resource Information Exchange, 
an organization committed to identifying unsuc- 
cessful child welfare programs and practices 
and assisting in the transfer of successful pro- 
grams / practices to other settings The major 
activities of the documentation process are in- 
formation collection, anefyeis and synthesis of. 
information, and report writing. The principle 
sources of information for the documentation 
should be the program's written 'materials and 
conversations with program staff. Additionally, 
the documentor's personal observations of the 
program's operations can be a valuable source 
of information. As information is collected, it 
should be organized into the various sections 
specified, with the major categories being pro- 
gram environment program management, pro- 
gram operations, and program evaluation. The 
synthesis of information, in addition to condens- 
ing the material and making it easily under- 
stood, may include the development of .flow, 
charts, organizational diagrams, 'and other use-° 
ful graphics, which can be further explained by 
narrative descriptions. The format for the docu- 
mentation report is outlined. At all stegee of its 
development the report should be reviewed by 
key program staff for accuracy and readability. 
The finished report should have the approval of 
the program director before it is sent outside the 
agency. A sample documentation report is pro- 
vided for the Tressler-Lutheran Services Associ- 
ates Adoption Program. 

96. Muenchow, Susan. ' 

1 Heed Start Bureau, Washington, DC. 
Haad Start in tha 1980'x Raviaw and 
Racommandations. 
i Sep 80, 60p 
8MR40070S8 Available, from Ad- 
ministration for Children, Youth, and 
Families, 5030 Donohue Building, 400 ' 
6th Street SW, Washington, DC 
20020. 
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This report reviewe the 16-yeisr-old Head Start 
program that has served ovar 7.5 million 
economically disadvantaged children and their 
families and continues to serve over 375,000 
children a year; Head Start ie one of the Nation's 
largest deliverers of health care to poor chil- 
dren. There ia evidence of gaina lasting as long 
as 13 Veers after the children's Head Start dr 
other preschool experience. Moreover, the pro- 
gram has fostered both parent involvement end 
career development However, inflation is en- 
dangering the program's quality through severe 
cutbacks" in the staff, hours, and services of- 
fered. The Revised Hesd Start Performance 
Standards should be implemented to protect 
child-stiff ratios and'claes size. At least one 
teacher in every Heed Start classroom should 
have a nationally recognized credential in child 
development Heed Start staff should receive 
improved benefits, and more' emphasis should 
be placed on program and managerial re- 
sources. At the regional level, the csselosd for 
community representatives should be gradually 
decreased, and funds should be Specifically 
budgeted for training ;• community rep- 
ressntstives. Further, the Administration for 
Children, Youth, end Families sHould plan to 
serve more of the income-eligible; children with 
a minimum of a 2-perce'nt incnieae per year. 
The features of the Child end Family Resource 
Program, should, be gradually incorporated in 
the regular Head Start program, and Heed Start 
should msintain its strong evslustion" compo- 
nent This component should explore which pro- 
gram features help which families, whether 
Heed Stsrt children mey do better when they 
'ere mixed with children from higher income 
groups, snd hew eesify ths new Hesd Stsrt pro- 
grams were established snd how they fit in with 
othsr.chjld csre programs. A bibliography of 55 
references is. included. (Author sbstract modi- 
' f ied). Report requested by ths President of the 
United States. 



97. Mund, Ssymour; and Almada, Sharon. 
Connecticut Dept of Education, Hart- 
ford. Oiv. of Vocational Rehabilitation, ' 
Manual for Administration of the Stato 

1 Oct 80, 90p , 

SHR-0006631 Available from Hart- 
ford Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 500 Asylum Avenue; Hartford, CT 
06106. ' ' . 

This msnusl discusses the administration of the 
State Plan of the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of the Connecticut State De partment of 
Education. In discussing plan submittal snd pur- 
pose, it is noted that no consolidsted State Plan 
for vocational rehabilitation and developmental 
disabilities exists because the Department of 
Mental Retardation ia now the designrtsd State 
agency, for developmental disability. Vocational 
rehabilitation for 'the blind ia under e separate 
agency. All lawa and their interpretations perti- 
nent to the basic authority and organization for 
administration or supervision of administration 
of the vocational rehabilitation program are pro- 
vided. The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
operating within the framework of the State 
Board of Education, is to be primarily concerned 
with vocational and other rehabilitative activi- 
ties for disabled persons snd is to bo response 
bis for the vocational rehabilitation program of - 
the State, except for rehabilitation services for 
the blind. The organization of this State agency, 
is described, and its personnel administration is 
' discusssd, with particular attention to the Affir- 
mative Action Program, personnel policies snd 
records, stsffing, staff development end partici- 
pation by personnel In political activity. The 
agenc/s fiscal- requlremente and sourcss of 
State funds are also discusssd. Other topics 
considsred ere the scops of the sgsncy pro- 
gram; eligibility, ineligibility, end certification; 
methods of edministration unique to vocational 
rehabilitation; general methods of administra- 
tion; vocational rehabilitation- ssrvicss for disa- 
bility bsnsflciariss paid from socisl sscurity 
' trust funds; vocational rehabilitation services 
for blind snd disabled recipients paid from Sup- 
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elemental Security Income program funds; and 
the Stat* Plan fof rehabilitation facilities. Work- 
- shop standards for the Connecticut Chapter In- 
ternational Association of Rehabilitation Facili- 
ties are included, Tables snd organizational 
cherts are included,* 

98. Myers, Phyllis, 

, Conservation Foundation, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Neighborhood Conservation and the 

Elderly. 

1978, 72p 

SHR400637S Available from Cohser- 1 
vation Foundatioo^m? Messa- 
l chusetts Avenue NW, Wellington, DC 
20036. . ■ 

The .results of a study of the impacts of urban 
realization on housing for the elderly are re- 
ported. The liudy included a literature review, 
Interviews with msjor advocacy group rep- 
resentatives, interviews with Federal officials, a 
survey of 33 Neighborhood Housing Ssrvicss 
programs (NHS), site visits to NHS programs, 
telephone interviews, snd sits visits to New 
4 York City; Baltimore, Md.; end St Louie, Mo., 
which included interviews with local officials 
and community group members. The character- 
istics^ the urban elderly were identified end 
the effects of relocation during neighborhood 
revHalization efforts were examined. The extent 
of private renovation and its displacement ef- 
fects, were explored ea well ea the off acts of 
Government stimulation on renovation prac- 
tices end renovation's effect on the elderly: The 
report eleo discusses historic districting snd its 
impact on the elderly end considers the effects 
of homeeteadmg programs on ths sldsrh/s 
housing needs. NHS survey results snd meth- 
odology were detailed. The survey indicated 
that elderly residents preferred to remain 'whore 
they were, thst local NHS staffs reported spend- 
ing e greet deal of time working with the elderly, 
that the elderly were the preponderant users of 
the high-risk loan fund offered by *SHS, end that 
safety code enforcement strategies posed spe- 



cial problems for older persons. Recommenda- 
tions include training community staff to meet 
psychic needs of the elderly arid adapting safe- 
ty code procedures thst are more sensitive to 
the elderly. Discussions are illustrated with esse 
reports from various cities. Notes end 67 refer- 
ences ere provided, end eppendices include the 
text of the NHS survey end e summary of re- 
sponses to it 

99. National Association for State Informa- 
tion Systems, Lexington, KY. 
1980-1981 NASIS Report Informa- 
tion Systems Technology in State Gov- 
ernment- ' \ * 
• . 1981, 465p . 
SHR-0007247 Available from the Na- 
tional Association for State Informa- 
tion Systems, PO Box 1 1910, Lexing- 
ton, KY 40578. 

Findings are reported from the 1980 to 1981 
nationwide survey of information systems tech- 
nology in State government conducted by the 
National Association for State Information Sys- 
tem* Objectives of the annual surveys are (1) to 
present en annual review of the state of the art 
in information systems and other computeriza- 
tion in the States; (2) to provide data for analysis 
of trends in State information, systems; snd (3) 
to assist in Increasing the exchange of informa- 
tion among the States on information systems 
legislation, policies, management practices and 
problems, funding/, and actual systems design 
and computer programs. The classes of data 
covered include coordination and control, com- 
puter inventory, personnel, training, difficulties 
experienced in electronio-deta-processlng 
management formalized plans snd documenta- 
tion, intergovernmental information systems re- 
lationships, applications, funding, data security 
end privacy, and transfer projects. Soms gen- 
eral findings are that total expenditures for in- 
formation systems activities incrsssed about 1 2 
percent over the previous yssr, the growth in 
instsllsd computers Is mainly in the. largest or 
smallest sizes, the use of consultants in opsr- 
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•ting the systems is widespread regerdlessof 
rising price of consulting contracts, and inter- 
governmental cooperation is low. Separate sec- 
tions on judicial and legislative appltoations, 
computer installations, communications and 
data entry equipment and offline peripherals 
are provided in the appendices. Findings sre" 
provided in.en executive summary. * 

100. ■. National' Association of . Coordinators 
of State Programs for the Mentally Re- 
tarded, Arlington, VA. , 
Mental Retardation: Trends in State 
. Services. 

'376,42p • 

SHfl-0007069 Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, PC 
20402, order number 040-000- 
00348-7. 

This report identifies a few of the developments 
foV retarded persons currently underway in the . 
50 States and suggests some -of the- implica- 
tions of these trends. A total of 125 interviews 
with State 'mental retardation coordinators 
were conducted between September 1, 1974, 

' and January 30, 19,76. The report reviews re- 
cent trends in the organization of State govern- 
ments and comments oh their implications for 
the delivery of services to the mentally retarded.. 
Patterns in regional and locaf service systems^ 

. are also noted, as is the role of the private sec- 
tor. Trends in public expenditures on mental 
retardation services, as viewed from the State 
level, are mentioned, and new developments in 
a variety of program areaa ere summarized. The 
areas covered include education, vocational 
rehabilitation, residential services, community-, 
based services, end health and preventive ser- 
vices. In addition, the impact of Federal assist-- 
ence on State and local agencies and some of 
the problems it has engendered sre analyzed. 
Finally, the implications of the strong emphasis 
on retarded citizens' legsl rights sre covered. 
The interview schedule is sppended, and foot- 
notes and'some tabular data are supplied. (Aur 



thor abstract modified). One of four volumes in 
the Century of Decision- series. 

101.. New Jersey State Dept of Health, Tren- 
ton. Alcohol, Narcotic, and Drug Abuse 
Unit 

New Jersey Combined Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Plan, 1981. 
1981, 83p 

8HR4006487 Available^ NTIS > PC 
♦ 1O.60/MFI4.0O 

Progress through May 1.980 and plans for fiscsl 
year 1981 are presented in this New Jersey 
- State plan for alcohol and drug abuse preven- 
tion and treatment programs; with emphasis on 
strategies to cope with reductions or elimina- 
tion of Federal funding and an increase in the 
availability and use of heroin. An introduction 
presents data supporting the conclusion that 
heroin availability and .use have been growing 
in New Jersey and discusses the need for a dy- 
namic management approach to accomplish re- 
structuring of funding for treatment and non- 
treatment sen/ices. A section describing the cur- 
• rent systems presents such information as an 
organizational chart a profile of the individuals 
Involved in 80 alcoholism programs in New Jer- 
sey during 1979, a discussion of cOuntermea- 
sures bein&used to combat the problem of drink- 
ing drivers, and a list of licensed residential al- 
cohol treatment facilities. Performance reports 
„for 1980 for the Division^ Alcoholism and thjij 
Division of Narcotic and Drug' Abuse are next 
presented. Alcoholism treatment service needs 
in the areas of nonhospital detoxification, half- 
way houses,, and residential treatment are sum- 
marized. Program action plans regarding al- 
coholism and drug abuse present 1981 goals 
and objectives, resource assessments, and ac- 
tion, strategist. The final section presents finer*; 
cial reporte and budgets. Tables are provided. 
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' 102. New York State Board of Social W« 
fare, Albany. 
New York State Board of Social Wat- 
ton Information and Referral in New 
York Stata. Final Report and Appen- 
dices. 

Mar. 80, 86p Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARE 
8HR-0OO4833 Available from New 
York State" Board of Social Welfare, 
Agency Bldg. One, 10th Floor, Empire 
.^ftate Plaza, Albany, NY 12238. 

Reeutte of an analysts of information and refer-, 
ral eyeteme in New York State and other areas 
•are reported. The report considers both generic 
systems and those which. are oriented toward, 
specialized subject material or audiences. The 
. first ch&pter addresses issues and concepts 
related to information and referral, including its 
basic nature and historical background and a 
rationale for providing this service; Also pro. 
vided are descriptions of such essential pro-' 
gram components as the resource file, classi- 
fication system, the referral process, advocacy, 
planning; service access, pubMcfi?, and out- 
reach and start up prerequisites such' as fund- 
ing, staffing, and training. The second chapter 
provides descriptions of information and refer- 
ral services around the United States and in 
New York. These services include the Informa- 
tion Center of Hampton Roads in Norfolk, Va.; 
Human Services Coordination Alliance, Louis- 
ville, Ky,; Georgia TIE-Une; and Connecticut IN- 
FOUNE. Services in Westchester, Albany, Sche- 
nectady, Chemung, and Monroe counties in 
New York and in New York . City are also de- 
scribed. The third chapter ia concerned with ' 
specialized services offered by specific State 
agencies such as the Office for the Aging and 
the departments of social services, health, and 
labor. Also described are information and refer- 
ral provided through Federal programs such as 
social security, Federal Information Centers, 
and the Administration on Aging; and through 
other organizations including United Way, the 
Alliance of Information and Referral Services, 
and the New York Urban. Coalition. The last 



chapter recommends ways to continue to de- 
veloped maintain information and referral ser- 
vices in New York State. The recommendations 
focus on developing efficient and cost effective 
services, building on existing expertise within 
and outside the State, and on using the "key 
person", approach to establishing services, 
training, and' networking. Specific recommen- 
dations for the State Department of Social Ser- 
vices, priorities, development options, and pol- 
icy recommendations are given. A chart and » 
reference list are included. Appendices include 
a summary of information and referral stand- 
ards, information on New York State services 
and program in other States, a list of analysis 
participants, a list of hotlines, and a letter from 
the Governor of New York. 
t » • 

103. New York State Office of Health Sys- 
tems Management, Albany. 
* New York State Long Term Home 
Health. Care Program. 
1 Feb 80, J63p 

SHR4006847 Available from New, 
York State Department of Health, Bu-' 
reau of HMO and Home Health Ser- 
vices, Tower Building, Room 1 970, Em- 
pire State Plazfr, Albany, NY 12237. ' 

New York State's' long-term home health care 
program (LTHHCP) is described with respect to 
its history, nature, and status as of the begin- 
ning of 1980. Legislation authorizing the devel- 
opment of the program, also known as the Nurs- 
ing Home Without Walls Program, was enacted 
in 1 977. The program is dssigned to extend the 
availability of comprehensive home care to pa- 
tients who would otherwise require care in a 
skilled nursing facility or a health-related facil- 
ity. The program was prompted By the increas- 
ing numbers of elderly in the population, the 
lack of comprehensive home care services in 
many communities, rising medicaid expend- 
itures for residential health care facilities, and 
other factors. LTHHCP providers may be certi- 
fied home health agencies, nonprofit residential 
health care facilities, or hospitals. Their services 
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mutt be aveilable 24 hour* a day, 7 days a 
week, and art provided to patianta at home or 
in tho home of a relative or other reeponsible 
adult Among feature* distinguishing the pro- 
gram from traditional home care programs in 
New York State are the retirement that expen- 
drturee be no more than 76 percent of the aver- 
age medicaid cost of maintaining a patient in a 
residential facility and the limitation of the pro- 
gram to persons who would otherwise be eligi- ' 
Me for placement in a residential facility. Nine v 
LTHHCTa, with a total capacity of 806 patients, 
have been approved. During the initial year' of 
program operation/ 220 patianta have been 
served, and the monthly patientceneuehaecon- 
- tinued to grow, the average patient ia 76 yean*, 
old. Clarification of the program'* role ia nee* 
ed. In sddnfon, existing slots should be real- • 
located, the expenae limit should be modified 
and increased under certain circumstances, and 
regulationa to prevent discrimination against 
medicaid clienta ahould be developed. Addi- 
tional reeommendatione cover atatutoryTVaguia- 
tory, and administration changes.. Footnotes 
and extensive appendicea presenting tables, 
data collection instruments, and background in- 
formation am provided. (Author abstract modi- 
fied). 

/. ' • 

104. O'Keefe, Ann. 

HeeeLStart Bureau, Washington, DC. VJ 
What Head Start Means to Families. 
Sep79.42p / 
8HR-0006709 Available from U.S. De- 
, partment of Health and Human Ser- 
vicea, Project Heed Start, /PO Box 
1 1 82, Waahington, DC 2020 1 . 

Ways in which the Head Start program-involves 
and serves parents and families are described, 
., and evidence on the program'a impacts is pre- 
sented. The discussion is based on 24 major re- 
views and evaluationa of the program, as well 
aa opinions of about 16 people with extensive 
experience with the program. From its begin- 
ning] Head Sj^rtwaajntended to be a parent 
and family program In which all services to chil- 
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dren were to be viewed in a family context 
Through the years, the actual program opera- 
tiona have increasingly conformed fo these in- 
tentions. The Head Start Program Performance 
Standards iaaued in 1 972 addressed the role of 
parents in all the program are'aa. Currently, par- - 
ante are ah. integral part of4he decisionmaking 
process and comprise a majority jf each local 
'Head Start policy council. Parents are also pro- 
vided many opportunities to improve their un- 
derstanding and akill as parents. In addition, 
they are both paid employees and volunteers for 
Head Start Virtually all parents vtfw Head Start 
- positively. Studies also indicate that Head Start 
affects parents and families indirectly by pro- 
moting beneficial community changes, provid- 
ing job opportunities, .and bringing families into 
direct contact .with social service agencies 
Three special programs have an extensive com- 
mitment to activities which support parents in 
their . childrearing rolea. The 33 Parent-Child 
tenters focua.on families with at least 1 child 
, under age 3 and have" been received enthusias- 
tically by participating parents. The Home Start 
demonstration, funded from 1972 through 
1976, showed that outcomes for r chi|dren and 
parents wereicomparable'to those inXcenter- 
based progra^a. The Child and^fjajgily Re- 
source Progranp, begun in 1973, emphasizes 
promoting thahealthy growth and development 
of young children, from the prenatal stage 
through third grade. Much evidence indicates 
that .this program is having a constructive im- 
pact on community resource/ service agencies. 
Thus, data indicate that Head Start is indeed a 
program for children and theirfamflies, and that 
parents are becoming increasingly involvedin 
the program. Photographs, drawings, and foot- 
notes which include references are provided. 
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Office of Human Development Ser- 
vices, Boston, MA. Office of Program 
Coordination and Review. 
Administrative Review of Department 
for Children and Their Families, State * 
of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions. 

62 



■ • ■' . • ' ' "' 

\ Apr 81, 186p ./ 

SHR4007389 Available from Depart- 
, ment-of Heekh and Human Services, 
Office of Human Development Set*, 
vices, Offfce of Program Coordination 
' find Review, Region 1, John F. Kannady 
Federal BWg., Government Center, 
/ Boston, MA 02203; 

Finding* and racommar/datibna ara raportad 
from en administrative review of tha Rhoda la- 
land Department for Children and Their Familiaa 
(DCF). The new single children's agency it 
cherged with protecting children; provides sub- 
stitute cart for mora than 2,000 children; and 
responds to about 165 naw cases par month, 
nil clients are the neglected and abused; the ad- 
judicated; diverted and incarcerated delin- 
quents; mentally, emotionalfy, and developmen- 
tal^ handicapped; runaways; pregnant teenag- 
ers; those free for adoption and those eligible 
to be free; and parolees and probationers. Data 
were obtained from document relating to chil- 
dren's eervice activity and analyst* of this 
material % Federal staff, interviewa with DCF 
staff to determine agency operations in relation 
to various Federal programs, and interviewa 
were held with other agencies interacting with 
DCF. Recommendations are reported for . the 
^flens/a objectivea; services for children in the 
State, including the special areaaof juvenile jus- 
tice* the Guardian Ad Litem and Court Ap- 
pointed Special Advocate (CASA) Programs, 
mental retardation and mental health, educa- 
tion, and Native Americans; the agency's organi- 
zational structure and staffing; and financial 
management Sources of funding, ere de- 
scribed; Tabular data are appended. 

100. , Office of Human Development Ser- 
vicee, Boston, MA Office of Program 
Coordination and Review. 
TMa XX: Stat* of Naw Hampshire Da- 
. partmant of Haatth and Waif ara, DM- 

alonofWatfara. 
- Jun 80, 184p 

8HR-0007388 Available from Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 

- ' . ; v ' ' 
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' Office of Human Development Ser- 
vices, Office of Program Coordination 
and Review, Region ,1 , John F. Kennedy 
Federal Sldg., Government Center, 
Boston, MA 02203. ~ . 

Findings and recommendations ara .reported 
from an adminiatrativa review of the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Health and Welfare's hu- 
man eervice operations related to title XXand 
the Work Incentive Program {WIN) expend- 
iture*. The review focused on the functioned 
cat to comprehensive service delive^y^account- 
ing, policy development staff development 
planning, and purchase o| service. Attention 
was given to the entire process of decisionmak- 
ing within the agancy, especially Identifying key 
decisionmakers add control points. Data were 
obtained from existing documents relating to ti- 
. tie XX activity and analysis of this material by " 
Federal staff, interviewa with central office and 
field office staff to determine agency operations 
in relation to title XX, interviewa with top ad- 
ministrators of thr agency to elicit their views 
of the agency, and interviewa with public and 
private agenciea interacting with title XX Find- 
inga and recommendations are presetted for 
the organization and structure of social ser- 
vices, district offices, purchase of eervice, the 
management information systems, manage- 
ment reports, financial management and pro- 
grama related to title XX. Extensive data are ap- 
pended. 

107. Office of Special Education and ' 
Rehabilitation Services, Washington, 
DC. .. ' 

Raaourca Guioa: Racrettlon and Lai- 
/aura for Handlcappad Individuals. 
Dec 80, 102p • • > . 

8HR4007048 Available from Na- 
tional Clearinghouse on the. Handi- 
capped,; U.S. Dept of Education, Rm. 
' 3106, Swftzer Office Bldg, Washing- 
ton, DC 20202. 

This raaourca .guide on recreation and leisure 
activities for handicapped individuals presents 
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information reeourcee, • funding gride, and 
publicattone available from Fadaral aourcaa. 
Tho 10 major information rtaourcea Described 
are primarily national in acopa and covar the 
subject©! recreetion for ell handicapping cond 
tions. Other organizations included do not foe u 
exclusively on tha naads of handicapped par 
aorta but do offer speciel.programs for them. For 
each organization listed, information is given 
which describes tha organization, tha kind of in- 
formation » provides, andbjaw to use the orga- 
nization's services. The ofgariization's full name, 
address, and telephone number are also pro- 
vided. The funding guide contains excerpts Of 
program descriptions from the 1980 "Catalog 
of Federal Domestic Assistance" Funding 
sources are classified according to several sub- 
ject areas: personnel; training;., research and 
demonstrations; media, arte, and humanities; 
operation funds; and facilities conatructipn / re- 
modeling / planning. Tha Revenue Sharing Act 
of 1972 as amended in 0 1976 is explained, and 
additional resources for funding information are 
provided*. In addition, 16 publications available 
from Federal sources are listed; ordering infor- 
mation is supplied. 

108. Ohio State Univ., Columbus. Nisonger 
Center for Mental Retardation and 
Developmental Disabilities. 

Summarizing the Activity of the Project 
i Over Its Three Year Period of Operation 
(October 1, 1977 Through September 
30; 19801- Evaluation/Technical A*, 
sistance: Community Service Provider 
Project ... 
1 Oct 80,21% / > 
SHR-0008669 Available from William 
. E. Loadman, Director .'of Educational 
Developments Nisonger Center.. Suite 
485, 1580 Cannon Dr., Columbus, OH 
43210. ' 

This final report focuses on the major activities 
of the Evaluation / Technical Assistance: Com- 
munity Service Provider Project in Ohio. This 
* project was designed to collect, fcWify, anti 



disseminate specific standards relating to and ' 
affecting eervice delivery to mentally retarded 
and developmental*/ disabled clients and. to 
created technical aaaistance and evaluation 
networicTnodel tobelp eervice agerictes to meet « 
those standards. Tha project was funded from 
October 1, 1977. through' September 30, 1980. 
During its first ye^r of operation, the major di- 
rection of the project waa to develop, publish, 
and dieeemtnate "Manuals on Standards and In- . 
strumentationfor Services Affecting the Devel- 
opmentairy Disabled." These manuals aeeem- 
blad a large body of materials; related to the 
legislation, standards, and the accreditation 
process as well as 'instrumentation materials 
and program evaluation methodology. In the se- . 
cohd year the etaff .focueed on the Program 
Evaluation-Exchange 'PEX). Program evaluatore 
at participating a&'mcies were responsible for 
developing; refining, and operating systems of 
program evaluation within their respective 
agencies and sharing information resulting 
from those evaluations with other service agen- 
cies. Third-year activities focused on the con- 
tinuation of PEX meetings, the development and 
field testing of a single daily living skills check- 
list to be used by all participating agencies, and 
, tha expansion of evaluation networks into addi- 
tional regions; Seven appendices include activ- 
ity reports', summariee of project manuals, PEX 
-meeting minutes, considerations in trans- 
porting the evaluation ? technical assistance 
networklfoodel, and a report on interagency 
coordination to improve MR / DD o programs 
through program evaluation. 

• * . 

109. Patrick, Donald. 

Alabama Univ.-Birmingham. Rehabili- 
tation Research and Training Center. 
Expending Services to the Disabled 
and Disadvantaged: triplications, for 
Research Utilization in Delivery ofSer- 
vicesrand Manpower Panning. 
Oct 70, 86p 

SHR-0007025 Available from Univer- 
sity of Alabama in Birmingham Medical 
' Rehabilitation Research and Training 
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Center, No. 19 Spain Rehabilitation 
Center, 171 G Avenue, South Birming- 
ham, AL 35233. 



Proceedings of a regional conference held in 
Birmingham, Ala , on Octobar 6-8, 1970, which 
focuaad on expanding aawicas to tha diaabiad 
end dteeovanteged, ere presented. Conference 
goate waca provkh agencies and educational 
(netitution* With v an opportunity, to exchange 
idaaaaatohowaach can battar aarva tha othar 
4n tha araaa of research, demonstration, and 
training; to introduce naw concapta raautting 
,frofn raaaarch that hava promiaa for improving 
services whan employed mora widely than ra- 
aaarch demonstration Jiae permitted; and to 
haightan educational institutions' responsive- 
ness to and battar understanding of currant 
condHtkma aff acting service programs. Tha con- 
ference mainly was concamed with looking at 
aarvica* to diaabiad and disadvantaged in* 
dividual from tha standpoint of using raaaarch, 
demonstration, and manpowar davalopmant 
programa mora effectively. Individual talks 
iocueed on ijew approaches to programming 
and currant lagialativa activity, uaing raaaarch 
findings to anhanca aarvicaa to people, develop- 
ing and uaing manpowar in aarvicaa to paopla, 
and planning for tha 1970'a. Discussion group 
remarks and concluding remarks ara provided. 
Rafaranca to individual papers are^supplied. 
Proceedings of a Regional Conference, Birming- 
ham, AL, Octobf r 6-8, 1970. RRTC Monograph 
■no. 1. 
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Perretz, Harriet L 
National Gray Panthers/ Philadelphia, 
PA. 

Gray Panthar Manual, Vol. I: Organiz- 
ing. * , 
Apr 80, 149p 

8HR4007386 Available from Na- 
tional Gray Panthers, 3635 Chestnut 
Street Philadelphia, PA 1 9104. 

Thle manual presents guidelines for organizing 
local Gray Panther networks to combat discrimi- 
nation and oppression directed against the eld- 



erly* The manual describes the Gray Panther 
movement's beginnings in 1970 and traces its 
davalopmant It then jdiscuaaee tha movement's 
three distinctive characteristics: its focus on the " 
Struggle against discrimination on tha basis of 
age. Ha membership of persona of all agea, and 
its orientation to social change rather than so- 
cial service. The movement's purposes, goals, 
and priorities for actiop ara also summarized. 
Action priorities include health care, housing, 
the economic system, and tha madia. The na- 
tional and local network structure and adminis- 
tration, including tha process for affiliation, are 
outlined; the responsibilities of tfie steering 
committee and responsibilities and relation- 
ships between tha national and local networks 
ara stated Basic steps for organizing, building, 
and maintaining a atrong, imaginative, and af- 
fective network are summarized, and organizing 
issues and activities and programa of existing 
networks are presented. Also discussed ara the 
basic tools, strategies, and resources a network 
may use in order to achieve its goals, Araaa cov- 
ered include lobbying in legislatures^ adminis- 
trative advocacy, litigation, testifying at public 
-hearings, the use of publicity and public rale- 
tione, and guidelines for publications. The final 
section of the manual presents such resources 
as tha articles of agreemenuand resolutions 
adopted at tha 1 979 Gray Panthers convention, 
a Hat of local network options related to taxes, 
sample newsletters, a aample news release, a } 
selected bibliography of "16 citations, and 
guidelines for writing funding proposals! Sec- 
ond edition. See also related document Volume 
2, SHR-000735<3. 

111. Perry, Kathryn Senn; and Moore, Gary 
T. 

Women's Bureau, Washington, DC. 

Employers and Child Car*: Establishing j 
Sarvicas Through tha Workplace, 
Jan 81, 90p 

SHR4006449 Available from U.S. Di 
partment of Labor, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Women's Bureau,. 601 D Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20210. / 
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This monograph, developed a* an aid to am* 
. players, union leaders, and employes groups, 
includas information about employer-related 
child cart sarvicas and guidalinat for planning 
child cart sarvicas. It reviews the need to child 
cark, sarvicas available, and tha prassnt status 
of employer and labor involvement in child care 
sarvicas. Spscific giwjelines cover tha planning 
stagaa; various form* o tahild caraj nvolvarnent 
including information and referral systems, fam- 
ily day cara, and 'sick child care programs; 
needs assessment; cost analysis;'and funding 
i sources. Program components of a child care 
- center are described, including administrative 
organization, philosophy, licensing, curriculum, 
and staff. The monograph covers facility and 
equipment considerations; project planning is- 
sues include facility options, size, and site selec- 
tion. Architectural design elements are exam- 
ined in term* of general design concepts and 
the . design of individual spaces for children,- 
staff, and services. Appropriate furnishings and 
equipment are describedrprocedures for imple- 
i menting the program plan, maintaining ongoing 
• public relations, and conducting a program 
evaluation are included. Chapter references, a 
, 52~item bibliography, and annotated lists of 
child care centers sponsored by industry, labor 
' unions, government agencies, and hospitals are 
appended; Pamphlet no. 23. 

112. Perske, Robert 

New Life in the Neighborhood: How 
.Persons With Retardation or Other 
Disabilities Can HsItLJdake a *Good 
Community fietten 
1980, 77p 

SHR-000681 8 Available from Abing- 
- don Press,, Customer Service Depart- 
ment 20 1. Eighth Avenue S, Nashville, 
TN 37202. 

The book demonstrates .through numerous ex- 
amples that parsons with developmental 
disabilities are capabla 'of functioning in the 
mainstream of community life, Society Js cur- 
rently moving away from attaohing'discriminat- 
ing labels to the developmental^ disabled and 



focuses instead on. overcoming handicaps in 
seven vital Jiving functions: self-care, receptive 
and expressive language; learning, mobility, 
self-direction, Opacity for independent living, 
and economic sufficiency. The principle of nor* 
malization, which first becamepr«valent in Den- 
mark, strives to let the developmental^ die* 
abled obtain an existence as closa to the normal 
as possible. Developmentally disabled people 
• can develop to lead meaningful and rewarding 
lives if given sufficient support or freedom. The 
main obstacles to the mainstreaming of devel- 
opmentally disabled persons ara myths such as 
the one prevalent in the 1 92<ys that the mental* 
ly retarded would "outbreed" the normal popu- 
lation if not stopped. In numerous instances, 
disabled persons have distinguished them- 
selves in acts ot^courage and .heroism. Society 
now also recognizes the right of the disabled to 
love and marriage and helps them make resporv 
sible decisions about whether to have children. 
Numerous examples are presented of how the 
integration of developmentally disabled per* 
sons into a community sparked.- new impulses 
and resources and how disabled children prove 
to be powerful peer educators. At the- same 
time, old myths about the decline of property 
vafues, the proliferation of disease, and the rise 
of crime have been destroyed. 
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Pletcher, W. Randall. 

Illinois State Dept of Public Aid, 

Springfield. Bureau pf Planning and 

Evaluation. 

Welfare Reform Demonstration Project 
Description arid Analysis, July 1978 to 
June 1980. V 

Jan 81, 184b Executive Sptimary 
available from r^OJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0007636 Available from W. Ran- 
dall Plfetcher, Dept of Public Aid, Re- 
search and Evaluation 'Section, 316 
South 2nd Street Springfield, iL 
62763. 



Findings and recommendations are presented 
from the Illinois Welfare Demonstration Project 
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■ combined service and research effort .de- 
elgned to i ncra aaa tha employment of recipi- 
onto of Aid to FamHies with Dependent Children 
banofttt and to battar understand client move- 
ment The preset sought to improve tha link- 
ogee among tha population of public assistance 
recipients* organization/ involved in manpower 
training or placement and local Department of 
Public Aid operations, The project's distinctive 
features involved the role of field staff desig- 
nated as serf-support brokers. A major part of 
tha broker position involved extensive outreach 
work wfth tha intent of having all adult recipi- 
ents capable of working attend an interview to 
discuss client interests, available services, and 
deportments! policy concerning employment 
Another broker responsibility wss to establish 
and maintain a high awareness of' locally avail- 
able employment end training services. The pro- 
ject was implemented in four site s.ress in July 
1978. According to the 'project plsn, each 
■broker wss tp interview 40 clients and achieve 
an average of 10 "positive.torminations" (case 
suspension, cancellations, or grant reduction 
due to employment} per month. After 2 years of 
project operation, the stsff lagged behind the 
goal for client interviews, completing 53.2 per- 
cent of the objectives, yet it exceeded the g'osl 
for "positive terminations'* by 'l 6 percent .The 
changes incase movement were of such a mag-' 
nhude that savings estimates yielded favorable 
cost-eeVinga ratios.* Recommendations are of- 
fered for expanding and improving tha project 
Appended ere supplementary data and discus- * 
atone of methodology; tabular and graphic data 

are also provided. (Author abstract modified). 
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114. Pols, Yvonne; and Ihlsnfsld, Gsyle. . 
Wisconsin Association on Alcohol and 
Other Drug Abuse, Madison! - . ' , 
Woa&n /beetling- Woman; Voluntaar 
Coordinator's Training Program. 
Aug 80, 70p 

8HR4007633 Available from Wiscon- 
sin Association on Alcohol and Other' 
Drug Abuse, 333, W. Mifflin Street 
Suite 4, Madison, Wl 53703. 
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A training program is provided for volunteer- 
coordinators working with Women Reaching 
Women, a project of the Wisconsin Association 
on Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse; which acts 
as an advocate for improved eervicss, public in- 
formation,' policy, and la*w in matters relating to 
alcohol and drug abuse. The objective* of the 
Women Reaching Women -program is to (1) . 
' draw more women into treatment and increase 
the likelihood of successful treatment (2) create 
public awareness about the problem of womep 
and alcoholism and other drug abuae, (3) be an 
advocate for the needs of women who are ii) 
treatment (4) train and use volunteers * to 
achieve these objectives, and (5) promote 
. healthy lifestyles for women. Therqaterials pre- 
sented provide guidance for the volunteer coor- 
dinator as she recruits and trains volunteers for 
tha work of the organization. Tha topics treated 
in the training are how to motivate and retain 
volunteers, what volunteers can do, specific job 
descriptions for volunteers, how Jo- recruit 
volunteers, how'to screen potential volunteers, . 
the volunteer contract confidentiality guide- 
lines for coordinators, anbSevctuating the volun- 
teer group. Other materials provided are volun- 
teer registration and interview forms, sample 
letters of rejection to potential volunteers, sam- 
, pie, training sessions for volunteers, . public 
speaking tips for coordinators and volunteers, 
and additional, recommended reading 'or coor- 
dinators. Sections are also included on how to 
use the media, sample media materials, and re- 
sources to contact i ■ 

115. President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, Washington, DC. 
'. Law and Disabled' Paopla: Sa/aciad , 
Federal and Stata Laws Affecting Em- 
phymantand Cartain Rights of Paopla ' 
With Dfsabilitias. 
* 1980,. 172p - 
SHR4007663 Available from U.S. 
President's Committee on Employment 
of .the Handicapped, 1111 20th Street 
NW,, Room 636, Washington, DC 
20036. 
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- . This paper provides a summary of selected 
State and Federal laws affacting the opportune 
n tiM for disabled parsons to integrate them- 
setvfs into the mainstream of life. In particular, 
tho commentary focuses on the relationship be- 
tween these laws and the employment of the 
disabled. Ah introduction Is provided to the laws 
relating to architectural accessibility, education, 

, vocational education, mass transportation, use 
of motor vehicles, housing, and discrimination. 
The final category, the prohibition of discrimina- 
tion, is analyzed in terms Of areas spch as educa- 

, tion rnd training, employment housing, public 
accommodations, and transportation. In look- 
ing at these identified areas of taw, this pre- 
sentation seeks to explain the basic provisions 
of the law, how they are enforced and by whom, 
and important developments in each arfea of the 
law* This catalog of laws represents the legal 
achievement of Equality by the handicapped as 
.citizens as well as the public concern for the 

- rights of the handicapped. 1t also represents a 
now roie for the handicapped in society as* 
spokespersons for their * own righto and 
interests. Provided are tabular data, footnotes, 

f and address listing the" executive directors 
of sach Sitc/s Governor's committee on 
employment of the. handicapped. 
• * * 

116. Purdom, P- W.; Laessig, Robert E.; and 
Hebb, Adele. 

Drexel Univ., Philadelphia, PA. 
Health Planning Related to Environ- 
s . ' mental Factors: Preliminary Technical 
Guidelines. 
Aug 80, 197p 

HRP-0101801 Available NTIS PC 
♦ 16.50/MF M.00 

These guidelines provide technical assistance 
to health planning agencies in addressing prob- 
lems associated with environmental factors in 
their health systems planning. The study 
focuses on water and air pollution; residential, 
"recreation! 1 , and highway hazards; and the cotf 
trol of insect and animal disease hazardous to 
the environment The guidstines were devel- 
oped with the advice of a panel of experts and 



consultants and after visits to Health Systems 
Agencies (HSA's), State Health Planning and De- 
velopment Agencies, and other related govern- 
mental' agencies. The, preliminary guidelines 
were developed along with four modules which 
illustrate the. application of the general ap- 
proach presented in the guidelines to specific 
types of environmental problem areas. These 
wfre then field tested by HSA's to determine 
their usefulness, -applicability to actual situa- 
tions, practicality, and deficiencies. In addition 
to providing an introduction to the wide .range 
of environmental threats to human health, the 
guidelines identify Federal and State agencies 
and local community groups with which plan- \ 
ners can coordinate their activities to reduce 
these hazards as well as to take corrective ac- 
tion after a health status problem occurs. Dia- 
grams are included fqr assessing current health 
status problems and for forecasting future in- 
dicator levels. Environmental 'egislation is dis- 
cussed as it relates to the establishment of 
goals and priorities in the health systems plans 
of the planning agencies. The 53 references 
cover general planning, environmental health, 
and specialized areas of environmental con- 
cern Appended information includes a list of 
the experts and consultants, an outline of the 
scheduled visits to HSA's and Other agencies, 
a discussion of the legal basis for health plan- 
ning in relation to environmental factors, and 
ordering information for the four illustrative 
modules. (Author abstract modified). Health 
Planning Methods and Technology Series. 

117. Implementation of Independent Living 
Programs in Rehabilitation. 
Jun 80, 21 1p 

SHR-0007635 Availabfe from Arkan- 
sas Rehabilitation Research and Train- 
ing Center, Hot Springs Rehabilitation 
Center, PO Box 1 358, Hot Springs, AR ' 

71901. 

»* 

This report presents practicsl guidelines in the 
planning and operation of an Independent Liv- 
ing Program (ILP) for handicapped individuals. 



\ 
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Currant concepts of llFt are analyzed in terms 
of tra iw* » » o dtmpltcttk)n» forth* futurt by iderv 
tMying the besic features of llFe, defining thro* 
variations of llFe (nonreeklentiel. reeioentiel, 
end transitional corpora), discussing specific di- 
mensions by which Men ILP can be described 
0.e., eervfce setting, eervice delivery method, vc- 
cabanar ernohssle. stc ), and illustrating all 
thaaa factor* in two existing ILPs'fthe Anij, Ar- 
bor Cantar for Indapandant Uvino in Michigan 
and tha Saa Diego Community Center for trie 
Disabled in California). A discueeion of staffing 
for ILfa MghMghte euch considerations ascon- 
aumar involvement affirmative action planning, 
and work disincentive In addition, tha rapbrt 
describee u variety of resources for funds and 
banaffta for tiWhendteapped receiving IIP ser- 
vices, with emphasis on ih* Importance es- 
tablishing a diverse and stable base of support 
of llFe. Guidelines for evelueting lLP*a ara also 
given, With tha suggestion that avaluators focus 
oh tha extent to which tha ILP Is accomplishing 
its 'stated objectives and individuals are ex- 
periencing gains in life areas. Finally, guidelines 
ere presented for reJjwbMrtation trainars to fol- 
low' in designing and conducting training pro-' 
grama on implementation of I LP's, fables, foot- 
notes, chapter rafirencee, and a bibliography 
with 28 citation* are furnished. Appendices pre- 
aant guideline* for developing position descrip- 
tions for ILP staff, ILP resource Wormationrand 
the names and addresses of study group mem- 
bers who developed this report ( Autho r ab- 
stract modified). Seventh Institute on rehabilita- 
tion Issues, June 3-6, 1980, San Antonio, Tex- 
ae. Preparedly a study group of the Institute on 
Rehabilitation^ Issues. 

118. Resnik, Henry S. 

> White (EH,) and Co., Inc., San Fran-' 

ciaco, CA. * , - i 

Drug Abut* Prevention for Low- 
t . Income Communities: Manual for Pro* 

gram Planning. 

1*90, 74p ' 

8HR-00076 34 Available from Super* 

intf ndent of Documents, Government 



Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402/ order number 017*024* 
00992-0. 

Background and issues, program profiles, and 
program planning development for drug abuse 
prevention fn Jow-incdhie communities are dis- 
cussed. The manual is based bn the premise 
that drug abuse prevention for low-income 
communities is inherently different from pre- 
vention for middle-class communities/ with the 
difference deriving primarily from a difference 
in needs. Generally, prevention approaches 
have focused on two principal targets: individu- 
als and those small groups with whom individu- 
al V have significant Interaction, particularly 
families and peer groups. Recently, prevention 
wograms have targeted organizations Involved 
*%h yo*th, such as schools and youth service 
agencies. For low-income communities, the en- 
ttr^ community must be targeted. This dimen- 
sion adds a variety of new and largely unfamiliar 
approaches to lhe scope of drug abusVpreverv 
tlort programming, including community organ- 
izing, mobilizing groups to press for change in 
governmental and agency policies, neighbor- 
hood development, arid network building aimed 
at crafting linkages and cooperation .among 
community service agencies. Program profiles 
are presented under < ft » 4 categories of school- 
based programs, alternative schools, youth ser- 
vice agencies, and multiservice community-^ 
based agepcies and organizations. Program 
planning 'and development are discussed in 
' term* of developing sensitivity to the culture 
and values of the Community, cqmmunity orga^ 
nidation, heeds asMssnient, training, securing 
funding and other. support, and evaluation. An 
extensive, list of resources on poverty, drug 
abuse and drug abus$ prevention, pjubire infor- 
mation on drug abuse; program planning and 
development, and relatetfmatters is included. 
/Chapter notes are provided. 
I * • k 
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119. Reynolds,* Jack*. j 
c Center for Human Services, Washing- 

ton, DC. 

Guidelines for Manegement-Ortented 
Evffu&tton of Delinquency Prevention 

,May80.77p 
SHR40076M Available from Depart- 
ment of Youth Authority, Division of R*- 
SMrch, 4241 WHIiamabourgh Drive, 
Sacramento, CA 95823. a 

« * 

Written for administrators wh* are interested in * 
designing and conducting their own evalue- * 
tions, this manual presents guidelines for eva- 
luating juvenile delinquency prevention pro* 
grams. An introduction defines the evaluation 
process and explains how administrators and , 
evaluate** must work together to identify priori- 



topics, design 
ies and proce- 
evaluations ef- 
fis viewed as 
steps included 
Components Of the 
aluation topic, in- 
ion priorities, clari- 



the 



ties and select useful avail 
practice! evaluation methc 
dures, and conduct and mar 
f ectiyely and efficiently, 
a three-phase process ar 
in aach phape are explair 
first pHase, selecting the] 
elude identifying the avail 
fying the evaluation subject, clarifying the sub- 
ject's objectives, specifying the evaluation's ob- 
jective, and ascertaining the evaluation's 
feasibility. Ths second phase, developing .the 
evaluation plan, includes such judgment steps 
as choosing the study design and evaluation cri- 
teria and such data processing stsps as devel- 
oping the sampling and reporting plans. Devel- 
oping the management' plan is the ffnal part of 
evaluation plan development Conducting and 
managing the evaluation constitute the third 
part of an evaluation. Five components of this 
phes* are making staff assignments; defining 
procedures; pretesting and revising proce^ 
dures; collecting, analyzing, and reporting data; 
and developing strategies for using ths evalua- 
tion's findings. Figures and appendices summa- 
rizing evaluation stsps and presenting sample 
worksheets are included. 



1 20.\ Rice, B. Douglas; and Roessler, Richard 
T. > " * . • 

Arkansas Rehabilitation Research and 
*~ Training Center, Hoi Springs. 

' Introduction to Independent Living* 
Rehabilitation Services, 
Nov 80, 34p 

SHR4007466 Available from Arkan- 
sas Rehabilitation, Research and Train- 
ing .Center, Hot Springs Rehabilitation 
Center, PO Box 1358, Hot Springs, AR 
71901. : 

a « 

This overview of emerging issues and perspec- 
tives, in independent living for the severely 
handicappedfocuses on the nature of indepen- 
dent living rehabilitation, models of service , 
delivery systems in independent living, implica- 
tions of independent living 1 for vocational 
rehabilitation, and special concerns regarding 
independent living. Independent living rehabili- 
tation services focus on both aid to the individ- 
ual and changes needed in the environment 
Most independent living services are provided 
during the earlier phases of the rehabilitation 
process and will contribute to the development 
of vocational capabilities in many individuals. 
Legislative efforts for independent living ser- 
vices resulted ultimately in Federal prevision for 
comprehensive services in 1 978. Results of ear- 
ly pilot projects in independent living [rehabilita- 
tion have underscored the importance of a di- 
versity of services, removal' of barriers inside 
and outside the home, a close working relation- 
ship between independent living and vocational 
rehabilitation service providers, and further ex- 
perimentation with new models of service deliv- 
ery. Independent living services can now be pro- 
vided to severely handicapped individuals with- 
out a vocational goal test These services may 
enhance the individual's capacity to live more 
independently fas well as to maintain employ- 
ment Positive outcomes of early programs pro- 
viding independent living centers could stimu- 
late further funding for the entire independent 
Jiving program. Among unresolved issue* in the 
implementation of independent living rehabili- 
tation services are eligibility criteria, order of fe- 
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Mellon of clients, cbvtrsge of Mrvice costs, clo- 
sure criterie, and procedures for linking in- 
dependent Hying and vocational rehabilitation 
p rogr ams. Many administrative options ara 
available for the provision of independent living 
rehabilitation services. Provisions to mast ell- 
anta' ongoing nvedssre also raquirsd. Program 
tvafciation of indapandant living programs 
should focus on- such araas aa program effi- 
ciency and effectiveness, client satisfaction, 
and costs and benefits. Fifteen 'references are 
provided. 



121; Roth, Richard. 

« Herner and Co., Arlington, VA. 
Child Abuse and Neglect Among the ■ 
Military: A Spatial Report From the N&> 
- ti'bnal Center on Child Abuse and Ne- 
glect 
- , Aug 80, 9p 

SHft-0007065 Available from Region 
7 Child Abuse and Neglect Center, In- 
stitute of Child Behavior and Develop- 
ment The University of Iowa, Oakdale, 
IA 52319. 

This ropqrt examines those characteristics of 
military life which, by. producing stress on mili- 
tary families, may increase, the likelihood of 
chiM maltreatment Yhd it analyzes the military 



response. Although; in the absence of good sta- 
tistical data, most discissions of incidence of 
child maltreatment in the military are specula- 
tive, military life in itself may contribute to a 
higher incidence. The reasons primarily include 
high mobility and consequent social isolation, 
long and frequent separations, and economic 
hardship among the lower ranks. The military 
has been slow to recognize the problem be- 
cause child abuse cases, were seen as. isolated 
incidents and were not viewed' as posing a 
threat to military effectiveness. *y 1970, how- 
ever, two-thirds of all U.S. Army pdsts had at 
least established procedures for child protec- 
tion. By August 1972, well over half of ail U.S. 
military bases bad a child protection council or 
e team to handle child abuse and neglect cases. 



in addition, the passage of the Child Abuae Pre- 
vention and Treatment Act in 1974 gave addi- 
tional impetus to the development of coordinat- 
ed regulations for the armed services. However, 
child protection programs are handicapped by 
the lack of legal support within the military. Fu- 
ture directions include the establishment of a 
single, comprehensive child abuse and neglect 
reporting form and mechanism for all three ser- 
vices and the development. of a military child > 
abuse and neglect resource center. A total of 22 
references and '28 bibliography citations are* 
given. ^ 

122. Rothman, Jack; Erlich, John L; and 
Teresa; Joseph G. 

' Changing Organizations and Commu- 
nity Programs. 
1981, 160p 

SHR-0OO7245 Available from Sage 
Publications, PO Box 5024, Beverly 
Hills, CA 90210. 

This book offers specific strategies or action 
guidelines for people who work in human ser- 
vice agencies as well as tactical steps for effec- 
tively carrying out these strategies. At the same 
time, detailed attention is given to personal/dH 
ent organisational, and community factors that 
bear on a practitioner's attempts to achieve a 
specific objective with a particular strategy. Ex-' 
amples given by practitioners demonstrate the' 
specific ways in which the guidelines were actu- 
ally carried out in settings that ranged from 
neighborhood centers to statewide .mental 
health organizations. This book is an abridged, * 
njor^ practice-oriented version of a longer 
vojwrie by thte samef authors entitled "Promot- 
ioqpiovation and Change in Organizations and 
Communities; A Planning Manual/' Guidelines 1 
are presented for promoting an innovation, 
"changing an organization's goals, fostering par- 
ticipation, and increasing 'the effectiveness of 
r6le performance. The four guideline chapters 
each follow a similar format introduction to the 
practice problem, lustrations of implementa- 
tion (patterns and operations), practitioners' 
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viows of problems and prospacts, and getting 
started (thoughts i6r initiating action and an \nh 
tfal log for Hating first steps.) tha manual may 
bo usod for ineervica training, by individual - 
practitioners, and by grpupa of practitioners 
who wanttoaxploratogathartbe moat afftctivt 
ways of initiating changes, Chaptar notes-are 
prowklod. A note on tho resaarch methodology 
which shaped tha book la ippondad (Author ab- 
stract modfflod). Saga Human Servicas Guides, 
Volumo 20. Abrid*»+d varskm of ^Promoting In- 
novation and Change in Organizations and 
Communities," by tha aama authors. 

* . • / 

123.". Sagar,Alan. / 

Floranca Heller Graduate School for 
Advancad Studios in Social Waifara, 
" Wahham, MA. Uvineon Policy Inst 
DeciskxhMaking for Horn* Care: An 
Overview/ot Study f Goals and Methods. 
. Apr 80,/25p 

SHR-GCCS409 Available from Dr. Alan 
Sagon. Floranca Hallar Graduata 
School for Advancad Studias in Social 
Waifara, Brandais University, Wa! 
- AamrMAr02254: " 

ObjeC »s and mathodology ara dascribad for 
a ** .Wwhosa primary goal is to Isarn mora 
about tha homa cara naads of oldar Americans. 
Tha second goal is to Isarn mora about how wail 
tha currant homa cara system works. Tha objec- 
tives undar tha first goal ara (1) to maasura tha 
consistancy of professionals', clients', and famU 
lias' hypothetical estimates of tha naads of in- 
dividual homa cara clients; and (2) to measure 
tha "predictive m validity" of professionals', 
cients', and caregivers' views of neaded ser- 
vices. Objectives under the sacond goal ara (1) 
to measure the vertical equity of currant service 
plana; and (2) to weigh tha financial regulatory, 
and administrative constraints on currant home 
cara aorvica planning. Tha information being 
uaad to achieve study objectives has been col- 
looted ifi threa general phases: (1) random sam- 
pling and purposive screening to secure an ap- 
propriate study sample; (2) completion of three 



comprehensive assessments (90 days apart) to 
record measures of well-being, information for 
pare planning, and currant lavala of help; and (3) 
tho obtaining of a variety of independent views 
of tha homo cara services noadad to sustain cli- 
ents at home in a safe, adequate, and dignified 
manner. .Eight home care agencies in eastern 
Massachusetts participated in tho project Fol- 
lowing random sampling and screening, 116 
cHonts of thasa agencies consanted to be in- 
cluded in tha study sample. The study is impor- 
tlnt bacause a better understanding of tho 
types and amounts of help needed by various 
older Amaricans to live at homo better aquips 
existing programs to spend money well, and a 
firmer foundation would bo built for estimating 
tha costs and effects of improvad home cara 
benefits and eligibility. Tho costs or affects of 
such improvements cannot now be accurately 
estimated. Notes are provided. 9 

1 24. Salber,' Eva J.; and Phillips, Harry T> ; - 
Fogarty International Canter, Bathos-' 
* da,MD. 

Service* tq the Elderly in England: 
Impressions From a Sabbatical. 
Dec 80, 1 SOp - 

SHR-0006903 Available from Harry T. 
Phillips, Department of Health Ad- 
ministration, School of Public Health, 
University of North Carolina-Durham, 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 

TWs -sport describes the types and the naturo 
-^personal, medical, and social services avail- 
able to the elderly in England. An overview of 
the elderly population of, England and Wales 
gives statistics on tha ages and sex of the eld- 
erly, their living arrangements, and tha range of 
their physical and mental disabilities. The report 
also describes health services and geriatric spa- 
t alty services provided to the elderly either by 
tha National Health Services under the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security or by private 
institutions such as those which run many of tho 
hospicaa throughout England. Soma of thoso 
services include geriatric departments in most 
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of the 206 heeith districts of England end 
Welee, hoepicee and othor terminal cere eer- 
vice*, and community nursing eervices. Parson- 
at social socvicos which help the elderly to main- 
tain independent lives in the community for as 
long ss possible, are thon examined. Among 
theee aafvicae art homo adaptations and aids, 
homo help aarvico, msals for the elderly, day 
cantors and dubs, visiting' services, and provi- 
sion of reeidemial accommodation. Finally, tha 
report explores service* to tha oMorly by both 
formal voluntary organizations and tha informal 
family and frionda network. Rafarancas follow 
eech cheptor. Rva appendices include a list of 
field visits made by tha authors, national statis- 
tics regarding care of the eldorly, and recom- 
mended norms and standards for services to 
the elderly. 



125. 



Saleberg, Linda Simkin. 
Welfare Research, Inc., Albany, NY. 
Demonstration of a CommunityWkte 
Alternative Long-Tim Care Model. 
Aug 78, 113p 

SHIUKH>6eW Available from Publica- 
tions Editor, Welfare Research Inc., 
10th Floor, 112 State Street Albany, 
NY 12207. 



. This report describes the development of a 
demonstration program providing* a commu- 
nity-based system Of long-term care to frail eld- 
erly persons and chronically ill adults in Monroe 
County, N.Y. The program's goal waa to develop 
and- coordinate alternatives and administer 
funds for long-term care, using an independent 
organization rather than an extension of an ex- 
isting bureaucracy. The demonstration program 
also proposed to provide an assessment service 
for clients either at risk of institutionalization or 
requiring changes in their level of care. Concur- 
rently, the program waa to aid expansion of the 
noninstitutionsl service sector through a waiver 
to increase the number of services reimbursable 
by medicaids* well aa the creation and enlarge* 
merit of community programs. Monroe County 
wee phoeen because of several unique cherac- 



teristics. The demonstration involved participa- 
tion and support at both the Federal and State 
levels. The project's progress and problems for 
its first 3 years are described in detail. Aa the 
project begins its fourth year,, ft is evident that 
it will not meet many of ha original objectives. 
Nevertheless, the program has made significant 
progress. Its assessment and case management 
service currently coordinates many of the plan- 
ning operations for individuate making deci- 
sions about their long-term care netfds, How- 
ever, the community Organization haa been tin- 
able to coordinate and mobilize the long-term 
car* system toward the original demonstration 
objectives, due largely to external problems. 
The program's most significant eohieveihent is 
the development of the community-baaed, non- 
profit organization coordinating assessment 
and case management at no charge to the eld* 
. arty or chronically ill individual at risk of institu* 
tionalization. Another year will be required to 
phase in all medicaid eligible clients and aaaeaa 
strategies for attracting the private pay popula- 
tion. A discussion of policy implication, a list 
of planned fourth-year activities, footnotes, a" 
reference list a glossary, and appendices pre- 
senting forms, job descriptions of project staff, 
and organizational and operating information 
on the program are provided. Monroe County 
UmgTerm.Care^Program. 

< * 

126. Schein, Jorome D.; and Hamilton, Ro- 
nald N. 

New York Univ. Deafness Research 

and Training Center. 

Impact . 1980: Telecommunications 

and Deafness. 

1980, 110p 

SHR-0007609 Available from Re- 
search and Training Center, New York 
Univ. School of Education, 80 Wash- 
ington Square, East Room 59, New 
York, NY 10031. 

The adaptation of telecommunications to serve 
deaf users is discussed for broadcast television, 
cable television, home television, telephonic at- 
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eietanc* devices, and radio, in addition to scier* 
tific issues, partinant government f ctions vis-a- 
via telecommunications aarving the. hearing- 
Impaired era considered in the araaa of legisla- 
tive, judicial, and administrative actions. Com- 
mercial interests in adapting telecommunica- 
tions for deaf people are considered as wall, be- 
cause they can be critical in developing the 
field. Among the specific topics addressed are 
captioning, special programming for the deaf, 
and such telephonic assistance devices as 
graphic displays, picturephone and teletype- 
writers A chapter on radio suggests ways that 
radio signals can be other than spoken word. 
For instance, they can be used to page d^af per- 
t sons, to sand Morse coda to iha fieaf , and to link * 
teletypewriter*. The format for presenting the 
material in each chapter consists of an examina- 
tion of the -technical aspects of each medium, 
programming, and regulatory matters. Also 
identified are the unresolved issues in relation 
to each medium and the nature of the research 
moat likely to enhance the prograaa already 
made toward enabling the hearing-impaired to 
use the medium. Figures and approximately 50 
references are provided. (Author abstract modi- 
fied). . , 1 

a * 
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T27. Schulman, Eyaline D. /> 

President's Committee on Employment 
! of the Handicapped r Washington, DC. 

RthdbilitMtion of the Mentally III: An In? 
ternationel Perspective. 

Mayeteep * % 

SKR-0OO7321 Available from The 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, Washington, DC 
20210. i 

f The document surveys mental health laws and 
rehabilitation practices throughout the world 
and outlines for the future international direc- 
tion of mental health services. Mental health 
laws are outlined for countries and provinces in 
the continents of Africa, Aeia, Australia, Europe, % 
North America, and South America. It ia conser- 
vatively estimated that 1 paraon in 10 of any 

! 
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society is likely to be incapacitated by a severe 
psychiatric disorder at aome time. By the 2tkt 
century the number of persons with mental dis- 
orders will increase to a projected 200 million. 
Baaed on the worldwide survey of rehabilitation 
procedures, it is concluded that (1) curative 
measures supersede and are separated from 
considerations of the rehabilitation of the men- 
tally ill in most countries; (2) socioeconomic and 
v iiWcal systems are crucial variables in the or- 
ganization and administration of mental health 
services, aa wall as the priority given these ser- 
vices; (3) terrain and climate affect the accessi- 
bility of services; (4) westernization of rehabilita- 
tive practices can have a diaastrous impact if 
local arid personal traditions are ignored; and 
(5) the health staffing pool need not depend 
solely on psychiatrists, psychologists, social S 
workers, and other mental health professionals. 
International organizations focusing partially or 
'entirely on mental illness or mental health are 
listed and extensive references are provided. 

128. Sifverrtein, Nina Melm'ck. 

Informing the Elderly About Public Ser- 
vices: The Relationship Between Ac- 
cess to Information and Service Utilize- - , 
tion. 1 
Mar 80, 236p 
' SHR-OO07062 Available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms International,. 300 
North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mi 
48106: . 

Findings and policy implication* are reported 
from a study of the relationship between infor- 
mation access and service use among the eld- 
erly. The conceptual framework for the study 
was derived largely from the gerontological and 
social service use literature.. The independent 
variables used in the study were education, in- 
come, race, age, marital status, sex, frailty, and 
number of household members. The dependent 
variables were service awareness, service use, 
and the consideration of service use. Data were 
taken from a 1 978 atudy by the Boston Commis- 
sion on the Affairs of the Elderly, which as- 
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imtd the social eeryice needs and health cara 
us# patterns of older people in Boston, Mass. 
Data consisted of tha responses of 706 man 
and woman GO years of ago and. oldar in 
— houaalK^ show that tha 

ovarall knowlodgo of services by the elderly is 
apparently largely datarminad by tha primary 
sourca of information most oftan usad. Tha aid* 
arty^who most oftan laam of sarvicas through 



This manual providas a structura for training 
staff in various aspects of residential alterna- 
. tivaa for maritally retarded and davalopmantally 
disabled clients. Section one considers tha ae- 
lection of target groups for traihiiy and focusas 
on three general groups: administrators, direct 
care personnel, and the community. Require- 
ments, qualifications, and standards are given 
for both of tha professional groups. Section two 
*butlinesj;or*content areas in a residential alter- 



rr*^—? y ; ill^T *outimesco 

the madia or infofiSaTW including descriptions of 

topics which should be covered in each area of 



to have a grafter ovarall knowledge of sarvicas 
than those senior citizens who primarily learn of 
sendees through formal sources. Socioeconom- 
ic indicators are batter determinants of the 
knowledge of specific services than are primary 
sources of information. Regarding tha overall 
us# of sarvicas, those respondents who learned 
of sarvicas through formal sources ware mora 
likely to use the services. Moreover, respon- 
dents who ware white and have a higher level of 
formal education and greater income generally 
had a wider knowledge of available services. 
Policy implications and recommendations relat- 
ed to selected services are provided. Data and 
supplementary information are appended, and 
footnotes, tables, and about 50 raferancea are 
included. Submitted in partial fulfillment of tha 
requirements for tha degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy to Brandeis University, 1980. 

129. Smith, Catharine Bergen and An- 
derson, Katharine Eliae. 
Ohio State Univ., Columbua. Nisoriger 
Center for Mental Retardation and 
Developmental Disabilities. 
Training for Residential Mernatives: 
Development of Questions Useful in 
Evafuating' 9 Raaidantial Alternatives 
Training Programs in Mental Retarda- 
tion and Developmental Disabilities. 
1976. 120p 

SHR-O00B607 Available from The Ni- 
aonger Center, the. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1680 Cannon Drive, Columbua, 
OH 43210. 



gram. 



training. The content areas are divided into" 
three subareas according to tha three major 
audiences identified in section one. Topics in- 
clude professional rolna and responsibilities, 
administrative function i, treatment skills, and 
discussions of developmental disabilities. The 
community education section emphasizes gen- 
eral information epd community attitudes. Sec- 
tion three is concerned 1 vith training evaluation, 
and includes discussions on preassessments 
and posussessments, multiple-choice question 
development use of questionnaire item banks, 
and item analysis. Section four includes a wide 
range of multiple-choice .questions usefgl in 
eluating content areas of the training pro- 
such aa developmental disabilities da- 
ecriptione and definitions, system structura, 
facility planning, staffing, resident development 
artid programming, treatment areas, media use, 
attitudes toward residents and jobs, and ad- 
vocacy and volunteer programs. Footnotes are, 
included after each section, and a 1 5-item bibln 
ography ia provided. 4 / 

1 30. Smith, Ellen S.; and Eisenberg, John M. 
National Health Care Management 
Center, Philadelphia, PA. ' 

Matrix Organization of a Residency 
Program in an Academic Medical Cen- 
ter, . , 
May 80, 13p 

SHR4007660 Available from Na- 
tionai Health Care Management Cen- 
ter, University of Pennsylvania, 364 1 
Locust Walk/CE, Philadelphia, PA 
19104. 
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Matrix organization has recently btan em- 
ployed in health care administration to intagrata 
individuals from different disciplines in com- 
plex projects end tasks. This paper summarizes 
the concept and its application by reviewing a 
manegementTheory including traditional chain 
of command and contingency theory, and by de* 
scribing matrix management examples of ma- 
trix organization in health care administration 
are given, such as projects at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Md., the Children's HospHsl in Boston/ 
Mass., and a Massachusetts State mental health 
hospital. Details are then given on the orga- 
nization of tye matrix at the primary care rail- 
dency program of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Medicine. In this program, new 
courses and lecture series were organized for 
residents involving tho departments of pedia- 
trics, medicine, and dhstetrics-gynecology, 
witti faculty drawn from throughout the univer- 
sity. Cross-disciplinary integration was accord 
ptished by a special Dean's Advisory Commit* \ 
tee, a full-time administrator, and other mem- * 
bers of the infrastructure. The advantages of 
matrix organization are primarily viewed as the 
efficient use. of resources and reduction of du- / 
plicate effort One disadvantage is the difficulty 
* of reporting to more than one authority at the 
same time. A 13~item bibliography is given, and 
matrix design charts are appended. Discussion 
Paper Series, no. 26. 

131. Smith; Aebecca Lou; and Anding, 

Somas L 
nter for Urban and Regional Affairs, 
Minneapolis, MN. 

• , Community Involvement in the Whit- 
tier Neighborhood: An Analysis of 
Neighborhood Conditions and Neigh- 
bprhood Change, 
1980, 82p 

SHR-0007692 Available from Gentec 
for Urban and Regional Affairs, 313 
Walter Library, 117 Pleasant Street SE, 
Minneapolis, MN 554S&. 

This report describes efforts to preserve the 
unique quality of the Whittier neighborhood in 
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Minneapolis, Minn. An anajysis of neighbor* 
hood conditions and resident attitudes is based 
on updated versions of two survey instruments, 
e building conditions survey and the resident 
attitude survey. It serves as a basis for assessing 
the visibility end impact of the Whittier Alliance, 
an umbrella organization representing diverse 
community groups, among neighborhood resi- 
dents by placing Alliance activities in the frame- 
work of neighborhood needs and changing con- 
ditions. In addition, data on neighborhood crime 
and information on Whittier Alliance program 
participants are used. Two building conditions 
surveys, conducted in 1977 and 1979, show 

• that moftt neighborhood structures are in sound 
condition or in ne^d of minor repair and routine 
maintenance. The Whittier Alliance is credited 
for its role in improving the quality of housing 
in the southwest comer of the neighborhood; 
elsewhere the Alliance's efforts have helped 
provfde routine maintenance and minor 
rehabilitation needed to maintain a stable hous- 
ing stock! Moreover, residents perceive that the 
\ quality of housing is improving, an important ad- 

\ junct to any rehabilitation effort Crime is a seri- 

\ ous problem for Whittier residents, both in fact 
and in residents' p^ripeption of brim*. The Al- 
liance's policy decision to gear housing pro- 
grams to the rehabilitation of one-unit to four- 
uhit structures is understandable because these 
structures werf most in need of rehabilitation! 
However, restriction of crime prevention efforts 
to owners of one-unit to four-unit structures is 
less understandable, since the primary victims 
of residential burglaries are apartment dwellers. 
Homeowners, representing 13 percent of the 
neighborhood's .households, have benefited 
most from the Alliance's presence. They are 
"most^ familiar with the Alliance and its pro- 
grams, rate the Alliance most highly, and are 
most likely to take part in Affiance-sponsored 
meetings. However, the Alliance has had limited 

' success in addressing the problems of the tran- 
sient renter population that comprises the ma- 
jority of the neighborhood's households. Tabu- 
lar data, maps, footnotes, survey instruments, 
and demographic characteristics are provided. 




132. Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington, DC. Welfare Management tnat 

> Work Measurement Studies for Public 
Assistance Functions in Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wast Virginia. "How Thay Do It" Illus- 
trations of Practice in the Ad ministry 

0 s thnofAFDC • \ 

Oct 80,1 5 9p 

SHR-0008448 Available from Social 
> • Security Administration, .Division of 
Management and Supply, Supply Sys- 
tem, 6301 Security Boulevard, Bal- 
timore, MD 21235. 

Work measurement efforts in public assistance 
functionajire deacribed for State and local 
agenciealn touisiana, West Virginia, Min- 
nesota, Washington, and Virginia. While the ra- 
tionale for undertaking work measurement dif- ' 
f ered between the States, aome common goals 
were work simplification, workload manage- 
ment and manpower use. The Louisiana system 
-has aa Ha goal the development of a formula that 
facilitate* workload forecasting and manpower 
use. It involves the development of process 
times for both professional and support staff. 
This allows for extensive uae o* the data in fore* 
, casting needed manpower and budgetary 
\ costs. West Virginia's system was deaigned to 
\obtain data pn the nature of activities and time 
spent on each activity during the eligibility 
worker's work day, thua enabling the agency to 
plan more effectively for manpower uae. Min- 
nesota's system establishes standard timea for 
work units that compose processing elements * 
in income maintenance f unctions. It enables the 
State to determine to what degree workers are 
able to meet the standards and thus to plan ac- 
cordingly. Washington's system is used to de- 
velop a manpower budget baaed upon appropri- 
ate work standards established for the work 
measurement The workload standards also 
provide the data for manpower budgets and for 
planning the index of productivity, labor force 
efficiency, and management information. Vir- > 
ginia plana to uae its study results aa a baaia for* 
developing a "model" agertcy baaed on validat- 



ed caseload standards. The atudy developed 
standards for, various tasks performed by the 
staff. The material provided ia intended for oth- 
er agenda* to adapt to their Own conditions and 
circumatances to serve their particular pur- 
poses. Significant materials for each system are 
appended and, a 13-item bibliography ia pro- 
vided. 

i 133. S< .rk,JackA, ' ' 

Nebraska Governor's Planning Council 
on Developmental Disabilities, Lincoln. 
Family Resource Systems: The Nebras- 
ka Model. 
Jan 80, 149p ' 

SHR-0006S99 Available from Jack A, 
Stark; Ph.D., University of Nebraaka, 
Medical Center, 44th and Dewey, 
Omaha, NE 68105. 

Thia report presents the proceedings of Nebras- 
ka's Conference on Family Resource Systems, 
with particular emphaaia on the Nebraaka Mod- 
el Support Systems for familiea of handicapped 
persons. The conference focused on the needs 
of familiea with diaabled children in the context 
of State and local programs and laws in order 
to doyelop an agenda for the 1980's. Needed 
services for such familiea include respite care 
and possible' State subsidy for this care for "at 
risk" familiea, beginning at the disabled child's 
birth.^Highlighta of^workable family support sys- 
tems featured in "Mental Retardation: The Lead- 
ing Edge— Service Programs That Work,'*a pub- 
lication of the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation (PCMR), precedes a description of 
trends in family resource services for handi- 
capped children, a model array- of family- 
centered reaourcea and supports, a model for 
training familiea to be self-advocates, and na- 
tional policy recommendations and strategies 
for change. Other papers discuss supporting the 
handicapped arid their familiea in rural areas, 
the needs of developmental^ diaabled persons 
and their families, Nebraska's legislative issues 
and their role in supporting the family, and con- 
atitutional Issues for familiea in Nebraska. Two 
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manuals in the report axplain how to sat up a . 
respite cars program and the experience of the , 
Co-op Committee of Kalamazoo Association for/ 
Retarded Citizens* (Mich.) in providing respite 
cere for families in the Kalamazoo area. Chapter 
references are given ; and the conference pro- 
gram is appended. Proceedings of the Family 
Resource Systems Conference, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, January 24-25, 1981. \ 

1 34. Stephens, Jack L; and -Sanders, Lois 

W. / 

Georgia Dept of. Offender Rehabilita- 
* tiori, Atlanta. Office of Research and 
Evaluation. ■ 

Transitions/ Aid for Ex-Offenders: An 
Experimental Study in Georgia. 
Jul 78, 117p 

PB-291 610 Available NtIS PC 
♦ 12:00/MFS4.00 

This experimental study of a fanddmized study 
of ex-offenders was conducted^testthe effect 
of financial aid and job plac^ ment ;^he rates 
of rearrest and unemployment d^lng'the first 
year aftet release. The Transitional Aid Rer 
search Project (TARP), an experimental study 
that took place in Georgia, was aimed at reduc- 
ing recidivism especially as it. pertained to 
economically related criminal acts. The subjects „ 
studied were eligible for various amounts of fi- 
nancial aid while members of the other three 
groups were not eligible. Instead, members of 
the fourth group were offered special job coun- 
seling with extra benefits such as work clothes, 
work equipment, and transportation. The fourth 
and fifth groups were paid $15 per person for 
completing an initial interview, the last grouji 
was traced through records in public offices 
and did not actively participate. Stratification 
and randomization produced a sample of 2,007 
e*-offenders who had been released from pris- 
on between January 1, 1979, and July* 18, 
1 976. The size of the six groups varied, but the 
first five had 200 individuals each while the 
sixth had 1,031. Study results indicate that at 
no time was more than 50 percent of the sanv 




pie gainfully employed; half of the working 
group earned less than $ 1,855 during the proj- 
ect year., Among" the unemployed, two out of 
three arrests involved money-related charges. 
The data indicate a single recommendation:^ 
ready-made jobs. If such a program were under- 
taken, it would require careful monitoring by a 
* placement agent/The jobs could be subsidized 
to encourage emptbyer participation and to test 
the effectiveness of transitional aid channeled 
through an intermediary. TARP di$ not provide 
any positive answers but did reveaf-other pos- 
sible areas of inquiry. Tabular data, figures, foot- 
s, and appendices are included. . 

Taber, Merlin A. 

National Inst of Mental Health, Rock- 
ville, MD. 

facial Context of Helping: A Review^of 
the Literature on Alternative, Care for 
the\Physica!fy and Mentally Handh 
cappt 

1 980, 259p Executive Summary avail- 
able from^PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0006451 Available from the Su- 
perintendent irf Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402, -order Nrwmber .017-024- 
00995-4. 

This literature review focuses on five areas of 
tf social science Knowledge pertaining to alterna- 
, ' tive contexts of helping for those unable to pro- 
vided themselves. It includes the research 
conducted from 1966 through 1976 inthefiye 
areas of knowledge which are in need of deveP 
opment these area&are formal structure, help- 
ing effectiveness, social interaction, values, and 
interorganizational relations. In this review, con- 
text refers to \\\e social setting in which help is 
given, rather than the physical setting. The so- 
cial context for help is interpreted as the set of 
roles in the immediate social situation. Through- 
out thft works, a majdjf shift in policy toward the 
subject population is emphasized. The policy of 
ekclusiopand custody is yielding toone of nor- 
malization and social development for severely 
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handicapped persons, the mentally ill, tha man* 
tally retarded, tha delinquent, dependent chil- 
dren under 1 8 years of age, and tha frail elderly. 
Ironically, the social sciences have played little 
role in criticizing or in leading the policy shift; 
modicai, fiscar, and political aspects of the 
change have received more scholarly attention 
than the basic question of social situation. 
Professional and eociarecisritific journals, es- 
says, Kietorical accounts, and. formal research 
wore reviewed in the preparation of tha mono* 
graph which includes a totlt of 455 entries. 
Those of particular significance in terms of hy- 
pothesis, findings, or program leads are ab- 
stracted. The literature review revealed that aU 
tentative contexts for helping those unable to 
care for themselves were limited by human 
imagination. Supervised - apartments, foster 
family homes, transitional Jtouses owned by 
community corporations, converted motels, 
welfare hotels, sheltered workshops, and many 
other helping situations are described. The an* 
notated bibliography and a subject index are 
provided. Studies in Social Change series. 

136. Tans, Mary Dae. k . 

Wisconsin Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Other Drug ^formation, Madison. 
Getting tho Word Out 
1979, 74p 

SHR4007503 Available from Wiscon- 
sin Clearinghouse, 1954 East Wash- 
ington Avenue, Madison, Wl 53704. 

Procedures for developing and implementing a 
public awareness plan for human service pro- 
grams are presented. Well-planned public 
awareness activities can help increase the ef- 
fectiveness of particular human services by in-. 
* forming, educating, and influencing the behav- 
ior end attitudes large numbers of people. 
Tho overview of tf ubiic awareness plan cov- 
era evaluation of r rcea, steps In developing 
tho plan, ways of inching people, guidelines 
for selecting a delivery channel, evaluating a" 
public awareness activity, and a sample work 
plan and timetabfe. Componants of the work 



plan are the general goal, the message, the tar- 
get audience, the anticipated outcome, the ob- 
jective, strategies, and evaluation. Detailed dis- 
cussions ire provided on how to get a message 
to hard-to-reach groups, urban poor communi- 
ties, and peoplo in rural areas; principles of com- 
munication; changing attitudes; and using the 
• media. Suggestion* are given for presenting a 
slide-tape show; using billboards, bus cards, 
and posters; preparing exhibits; organizing a 
speakers' bureau; and speaking before the pub-' 
He. A bibliography is provided. / • 

137. Taah, William H; Stater, Gerald J.; 
Rappaport Herbert; McGuirk, Frank D.; 
and Yeager, Tiana. t I 
Horizon Inst for Advanced Design, Inc., 
Rockville, MD, , */ / 
Quality Assurance System for Commu- 
nity Based Month I Health Programs. 
Jan 81, 16)p Executive Summary, 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0007642 Available from The 
Horizon Institute for Advanced Daaign, 
Inc., Suite 1401, 51 Monroe St, Rock- 
ville, MD 20850. _ J 9 

This manual presents an approach for develop- 
ing an optimal quality assurance system in a 
mental health, outpatients re setting. The, 
ideas presented eyolvedfrom testing the utility 
of an outcome-based peer review system within 
a community mental health center (CMHC). 
While the manual reliea heavily on the informa- 
tion gained in the demonstration, It alao reflects 
the experiences of other practitioners portrayed 
in the literature. The presentation ia intended to 
assist mental health administrators, evaluatora, 
and practitioner** in planning, operating, and 
evaluating a quality assurance program that ejn- 
. phaaize&the use of concurrent review of treat- 
ment quality. An overview of the quality assur- 
ance field includes a discussion of the various 
trenda and^typea of quality assurance ap- 
proaches used l in bot|v inpatient and outpatient 
settings and reviews s^wral quality assurance 
modela currently uaed inmerftal tjealth commu- 
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f Sittings. The steps for planning, implement- 
r and evaluating a quality assurance program 
i.jhen detailed. A list of suggested readings 
accompanies each major Motion, and a sum*' 
mary of instruments necessary for an' optimal 
pear review system is appended. Aglossary and 
a bibliography containing about 300 listings are 
also provided.. * 

138* Texas State- Dopt of Human Re; 
sources, Austin. Planning and Evalua- 
tion Div. - 
Standard Planning Data, "Edition Mum* 
bar Two. , ^ 
Jul 80, 191p t 

SHR4007556 Available from Texas 
Department of Human Resources, Mr. 
John Townsend, PO Box 2980, Austin, 
TX 78789. • 

In order to provide more reliable and consistent 
estimates of the environment in which the Tex- 
as Department of Human Resources operates,- 
this Standard Planning Data. Book presents 
standardization of data used ih planning and 
dacisibn making. Data were obtained from a 
. 1979 biennial survey, agency records of clients 
and expenditures, and Federal and State 
sources. In the area^of general demographics, 
data are provided on population distribution, 
age group characteristics^ household character- 
istics, family characteristics, special population 
groupsi and. vital statistics. Under human ser- 
vice needs, information is supplied on self- 
daclafed need for services, poverty populations, 
Aid to Families withJDependent Children needs, 
food stamp needs, child support service needs, 
family planning needs, family services needs, 
protective service needs, and medical service 
needs. General and client populations are com- 
pared In the areas pf general demographics, 
housing characteristics, Health characteristics, 
health use, employment characteristics, assets, 
poverty, and State median income level. Pro- 
gram data are provided for Aid to Families with 
Dapendent Children, food stamps, medicaid, so- 
cfal services, and cross-program us?. Economic 



data treat cost qf living and unemployment and 
per capita income. The bulk-of the document 
cohsistfof tables. 



139C Torrey, Barbara Boyle. 

J President's Commission on Pension 
\ Policy, Washington, DC. 

tomographic Shifts and Projections: 
Tha Implications for Pension Systems 
1980/ 3 9p 

SHR-0007096 Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 
-20402, order number 040-000- 
00412-2. 

This* paper examirfes recent demographic 
trends and* discusses their implications for fu- 
ture pension program needs of the disabled. 
There are three components of population 
change— births, net immigration, and death. So- 
cial and economic implications of the post- 
Worid-WaMI baby boom are examined, such 
as the estimation that when l^iose born during 
the baby boom retire aftor the turn of the cen- 
tury, the ratio of the aged to those of working 
age will almost double. The population expan- 
sion by immigration is also an issue, particularly 
illegal immigration The decline in the rate of 
mortality because of stfch factors as technologi- 
cal and medical advances is a trend that in- 
creases the number of elderly and makes itdif- 
ficult for demographers and pension planners 
to estimate accurately the number of aged in the 
'future. Women in that age group are dverrepre- 
sented, and it Is expected that thi$jmbtlance at 
the sex ratio will continue psst/theWrn of the 
century. Finally, 4 disabled individuals are found 
in all age groups butare mpre concentrated In 
the older .groups. Between now and the year 
2035 the number/* people 65 and over may 
increase by more than 120 percent and the es- 
timated number of disabled beneficiaries is like- 
ly to increase more than 35 percent because of 
demographic factors alone. These increases^ 
combined with an estimated labor-fcrce growth 
of oniy 6 percent, may require a renegotiation 
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' of tho contract whereby the working genera- 
tions help support the retired and disabled. 
Working' paper. 

1 40. Union/Snyder, Selinsgrove, PA. Office 
. ,of Human Resources. 

kqw-TchCompik § Human Sarvict Df- 
K ractonr. Tho First Stop in Establishing 
• sn Information and Raforral Syttom. ' 
'„ - Jan 81,35p 

SHR40064ft6 Available 4 NTIS PC 
^07.50/MF S4.00 

; The process followed by the Office of Human 
Resources of Selinsgrove, Pa., in planning,, re-' 
searching, and organizing a directory of all the 
human services agencies and groups serving 
tho citrons of Union and Snyder Counties, Pa.; 
mj described. The stages in compiling the direc- 
tory were as follows: (1) planning, (2) informa- 
tion collection, (3) data organization, (4) putting 
it -all together, (5) distribution, and <6) updating 

- the directory. The planning stsge consisted of 
.reviewing the literature on resource inventories; 

• establishing an interdisciplinary agency plan- 
ning and steering committee; identifying com- 
ponents of the resource inventory and the ihfor- 
. mation items to be collected on each agency or 
group to be listed; identifying the format for. 
printing, drafting-Information collection forms, 
. compiling a list of agencies to be included; set- 
ting up recordkeeping on information gathering 
and updating; determining the information col- 
lection process; and establishing the number of 
directories, needed. Information collection con- 
sisted of obtaining the information oij the agen- 
cies and groups -through the method decided 
t upon in 1 the planning stage and proofreading 
the forma for completeness. Data organization 
' involved categorizing and organizing the data 
for the agency index, the problem index, the 
program index, and the special listings in'-x. 
The stage of putting it all together involved plac- 
ing information in the proper order, determining 
divider needs for quick information retrieval, 
and. deciding how to educate people about us- 

_JJngthe directory. The distributidTrstage consist- 



ed qf deciding whether the directory' was to be 
free t>r, if not>what ft would cost and the plan 
for distribution. The stage of updating the direc- 
' tory involved determining the frequency for up- 
dates,' if the agencies were to be updated simul- 
taneously, how to check' existing information, 

, and how to provide directory users with ths up- 
dated material. Materials used in the compile- 

J 'tion of the directory are appended. 

•141. Urban Research Development Corp., 
Bethlehem, PA- / 
Handbook for Rtcrntion Winning and 
Action. 
{ 1980, 96p 
8HR4007016 Available from Depart- 
ment -of the Interior, 440 G Street NW, 
' Washington, DC 20243. 

* / 

Written forell sizes of communities with varying 
levels of expertise in recreation and planning, 
this handbook provides a sampling of basic 
tools and techniques local governments can us© 
to develop pMAning processes and recovery ac- 
tion programs best suited tp their needs. Un- 
derscoring how closely recreation relates to 
other community services to enhance the over- 
all quality oflife , it provides direction to Urban 
Park and Recreation Recovery (UPARR) com- 
munities in preparing their recovery action pro- 

, grams in accordance with the intent and spe- 
cific requirements of UPARR. 'At overview of 
current situations involving urban recreation is 
presented, followed by an introduction to the 
UPARR program and its mandate that member 
communities prepare a recovery action pro- 
gram. Next a presentation of nine fundamentals 
for planning and action related to recreation- 
including citizen involvement and cooperation, 
and implementation techniques and manage- 
ment--*tiowk how communities can improve 

: their recreation decisionmaking. In addition, a 
10-ttep process for initiating and reviewing 4 
preplanning process covers process design, or- 
ganization, and relationships; inventory and 
evaluation; conclusions, implications, and* is- 
sues; and goals and objectives. Formulating 
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possible choices for action and planning atrate- 
giaa ara aJeo examined. Kay planning alamanta 
(administration, organization, finance and bud- 
gat issue*, ate) ara outlined; action programs 
and plan adoption ara alao diacuaaad. Tha last 
section delineate* a format and act of guide- 
line* for assembling and submitting a recovery 
action program. An excerpt from the Federal 
Register and a list of current Department of the 
Interior Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Services (HCRSJ publications are appended. 
Tabular data, m*p», drawing*, and photographs 
are provided. UPASR Action Program Develop^ 

ment Guide. . . ,« ' 

■ < 

142. Waldhom, Steven A.; and Gollub. 
James 0. '.,< ■.>; . " 

SRI International, Mehlo>ark, CA Cen- 
ter for Urban and Regional Policy. , 
Using Nonservice Approaches t<? Ad- 
dress Neighborhood 'gjjbloms: A 
Guide for Local Officials/^ 
Fab 80, lllp 

8HR4006492 Available from Publica- 
tion .Services, SRI International, 333 
Ravenswood Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. ^ 



This guidebook provides city and county offi- 
ciate with information about ah array of policy 
tools that use local governance powers rather 
than public fund »~ to address neighborhood 
problems. The powers of regulation, taxing, ad- 
ministrative reform, and collaboration with the 
nongovernmental sector ere discussed. The 
study found that local governments era increas- 
ingly using thejr regulato/y powers to adapt zon- 
ing ordinances and codec to address special 
problems, such as the preservation' of low- 
ihcome housing, in ways which reflect the mar- 
ket realities of neighborhoods. They are using 
their tax powers not just to raise revenue but to 
aid special groups, such aa the poor elderly, and 
to encourage privete investors, to participate in 
neighborhood revitalization. Their administra- 
tive powers are being used to target local gov- 
ernment spending into economically depressed 



areas where it will have the greatest effect and * 
to make aura that municipal resources are di- 
rected to encouraging neighborhood self-help 
efforts. Local governments ara alao uejng col- 
laboration- to involve private . corporations, 
neighborhood organizations,. an<$ residents in 
neighborhoodtrevitalization efforts. In these ef- 
forts, however, some loeef governments have 
failed |o adequately consider the potential 
negative effect of tax, regulatory, or administra- 
tive reform approaches. They have not effective- 
ly integrated governance approaches with ear- 
vice-delivery programs, nor have they ade- 
quately assessed the political isauea involved in 
applying auch approaches to housing and eco- t> 
nomic-qevelopment problema. Suggestion's for 
making nonservice ap proach es work are of- 
fered. Appended is a catalog of hphservice ap^ 
proachaa, and tabular data derived from the 
s|udy are provided. (Author.abstract modified). 
SRI Project 7 136. Rediscovering Governance 
series. 

<*• 

143. Waldhom, Steven A; and Gollub, 
\lames 0. 

(SRI International, Menlo Park, CA Cen- 
jter for Urban and Regional Policy. 
/ Using Nonservice Approaches to Ad- 
dress Neighborhood Problems: jA Pot- 
■ icy Overview. ~~ 
, . Feb 80, 36p 

SHR-000649T Available from Publica- 
tions Services, SRI International, 333 
Ravenswood Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. 

Thjs report examines the use of existing local 
governance powers to address neighborhood 
problems involving housing and economic de- 
velopment They are cJled nonservice ap- 
proaches because they operate not by tht direct 
provision of service*, but by exploiting local 
power to govern. Four general nonservice ap- 
proaches being used throughout the United 
States to address local problems aro regulatory 
land deregulatory strategies, tax policy changes, 
administrativa reforms, and collaboration with 
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-the private sector. These approaches involve 
changing traditional zoning policies to ensure 
flexibility, prevent urban decay, and encourage 

* small neighborhood businesses and revising tax 
policies by using both incentives and disincen- 
tives to .protect the elderly and lownncome 
from increasing housing costs, to stimulate de- 

* valopment of new housing, and to encourage 
the improvement and development of urban 
business. The nonservice approaches aJso en- 
sure that administrative policies of local agen- 
cies aim at achieving neighborhood objectives 
"and that private srttor businesses and local 
community group/cooperate to address neigh- 
borhood problems, to finance redevelopment of 
local neighborhoods, and to revitalize many ur- 
ban business districts. Although - all these ap- 
proaches are limited hy individual constraints; 

* and by fiscal and political effects of the costs 
involved, local government policy planning ef- 4 
forts shquld take advantage of them and State 
and Federal governments should encourage 
their use. Two tables are included. SRI Project 
7136. Rediscovering Governance series. 

144. * Welfare Research, Inc., Albany, NY. 
. Statewide Assessment of Family Day 
Care, Volume i ~ 
Jul 77, 1 60R.Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0006666 Available from Publics^ 
tions Editor, Welfare Research, Inc., 
x 10th Floor, 112 State Street, Albany, 

NY 12207. , * 

The study explores counties and agencies- ad- 
ministering services, seryjccijiroviders, and cli- 
ents in the family day care system of New York 
State. The information is based on site visits, ' 
agency personnel interviews, provider inter- 
views, and record searches conducted in 17 1 
counties and in New York City. The study found 
that most counties administer their program* 
through a centralized system; conduct some 
kind of training for service providers;, and use 
fairly uniform criteria and procedures for certifi- • 



cation, approval, and "supervision of day care 
homes. However, client eligibility requirements, 
reimbursement levels, and service costs varied 
widely from county to county. The data analysis 
of a subsample of providers and clients fur- 
nished information on age, income, educational 
background, reasons for providing / seeking 
home day care, and the number of children 
cared for. in each home. For the three programs 
under study in New York City, results' indicate 
*that the programs use a complex, decentralized 
organizational structure/aYe required to use the 
State financial and programmatic reasons for 
eligibility determination; supply group training 
and home training for their providers; and reim- 
burse their providers: at the identical rate v of 
$125 per child per month fdr full-time care in 
1976. For the se°rvice system/ the weekly cost 
perchild is approximately $49.62, including ad- 
ministrative costs which account for nearly 50 
percent of the total cost*. The analysis of provide 
ers and clients in New York City supplied infor- 
mat km in the same areas* as that for the coun- 
ties. The report includes full numerical results, 
numerous tables and charts, and several foot- 
notes. J f , 1 . 

145. West Michigan Health Systems Agen- 
cy, Grand /Rapids. Mental Health/ 
Mental Retardation Planning Section. 
Long-Term tare Study: Needs o/ Those 
With Chrohic Mentah and Physjcal 
Disabilities! ' 
1980, 105b 

SHR-0006914 Available from West 
Michigan Health Systems Agency, 300 
People Building, 60 Monroe Center, 
Grand Radids, Ml 49503. 

This study describes institutional and noninsti- 
tutional long-term care services available in 
western Michigan through the West Michigan 
Health Systems Agency (WMHSA). Clfents in- 
clude the aged, the developmental^ disabled, 
and subacute convalescents. Long-term care 
should be seen as a continuum of therapeutic, 
care and maintenance provided over an'ex- ' 
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tended period of time. Although en individual's 
chronic disabilities ere key Ingredients to the 1 
nfced for long-term care, major variables which 
ere likelyto indicate where the individual will 
receive cere are age, living arrangement*, avail- 
ability of the full renge of services, end eccess 
to those services. Progress has been made in 
western Michigan in the provision of long-term 
services in the areas of adult day care and borne 
cere service^ affiliations between homes for 
the aged, and nursing hiomes, end congregate 
living within the comm^ity. Increased develop- 
ment of home health cere end other alternative 
community support services is anticipated to re- 
sult in e leveling or possible decrease, faT de- 
mand for institutional cere. Recommendations 
include soliciting the support of family and 
friends to care for the disabled, developing case 
management systems and uniform criteria for 
patient assessment adjusting third-party reim- f 
bu rsement policies to include ell levels of appro- 
priate cere, and using current formulas to esti- 
mate home health care needs and institutional 
bed needs. A total of 21 exhibits, 63 footnotes, 
end a bibliography of 86 primary andHicondary 
sources are included. Thirteen eppendices 
range from a list of chronic conditions and ex- 
amples of category groups for impairment lev- 
els to estimates of the mentally retardedpopula- 
tion by county ahd service needs estimates for 
the area. Study no. 81-1. 

,146. Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo. > 
* School of Social Work. 
- Kalamazoo Adult Protective Services 
Community Network Project: Final Re- 
port . 

Oct 80, 25 1p 

SH&0006672 Available from Michi- 
gan Dept of Social Services, Adult Pro-" 
tective Services, 300 South Capjtol 
/ Avenue, Lansing, Ml 48928. 

This report preHents the community develop- 
ment andfesearch strategies that were used to 
create ecommunjty-based network model for 
the delivery of protective services to dependent 



T 

adults in Kalamazoo County, Mich. The target 
population includes the devel.opmentally dis- 
abled, the physically handicapped, the mentally, 
ill, end the frail elderly. Difficulties in providing 
protective services to dependent adults; such as 
variations in the needs of this population, a e 
examined, and lege! considerations and contro- 
versies over effective treatment approaches are 
considered. The Kalamazoo Department of So- 
cial Services (DSS) felt.thiat an appropriate ser- 
vice delivery system for tnis population should 
emphesize coordination between community 
agencies to improve referrals, identify service 
gaps, and expand resources. A description of 
the Kalamazoo Adult Protective Service (APS) 
project covers its history, goals, project design, 
and organization. Methods used by APS to de- 
velop, community support are discussed, par- 
ticularly strategies designed to overcome obsta- 
cles to a sense of shered responsibility between 
community residents, agencies, and the DSS for 
adult protective services. Research .activities 
conducted by APS staff on community-based 
service piodels and the community develop* t 
ment process are summarized. National APS 
demonstration projects were analyzed, a bibli- 
ography prepared, end the needs of the target 
population assessed. The agency network mod- 
el developed by APS is presented,' accompanied 
by report* on service delivery principles, public 
information Snd education! and implementa- 
tion. Efforts .to disseminate the project's find- 
ings are outlined, followed by a discussion of 
ACS'* effectiveness, future plans for Kalama- 
zoo, and recommendations. The text includes 
tables, charts, footnotes, and 1 7 references. All 
! documents produced by the research staff are 
appended, including an annotated bibliography 
of 144 references, and an exploration of APS 
supervisor and worker roles. 

\ \ 
1 47. Wieck, Colleen A.; and Bruininks, Rob- 
ert H. 

, Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis'. Dept. of 
Psychoeducational Studies. 
Cost of Public and Community ftesi- 
s dential Care for Mentally Retarded Peo- 
ple in the United States. 
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: Nov 80, 245p Executive Summary 
, available frorti PROJECT SHARE. 
SHRO007422 Available- from Devel- 
opmehtai Disabilities Project on Resi- 
dential Services and Community Ad- 
~" . justment University of Minnesota, 207 
Pattee Hell, 150 Pillsbury Drive SE, 
Minneapolis, MN 55455. 

Findings a^e reported from a study designed to' 
(1) provide a descriptive profile of the national 
patterns of revenue, expenses,. and capital*in- 
vestments of public and community residential 
facilities lof the mentally retarded during 1 977 - 
to 1978; iZ) provide an analysis of costs by 14 
separate locational, organizational, and residerf- 
tial variables; end (3) ate cost function analysis 
to test statist eel relationships between and 
among several independentfvariabfes and the 
dependent variable, per dierft cost using multi- 
pis regression techniques. Cost data were col- 
lected from a national probability sample of 75 
public residential facilities and 161 community 
residential facilities. A three-page self-report 
questionnaire designed to assess revenues and 
expenses was completed by the most appropri- 
ate financial officer of the facility. The popula- 
tion estimates of total revenue reported by all 
. residential facilities was $3.1 1 jWUion, with gov- 
ernment sources accounting for almost the en- 
tire amount Total expenses for public facilities 

* were $2,735 billion and $518 million for com- * 
munrty facilities. The single largest expense re- 
ported by (nest facilities was for personnel. 
Capital investments totaled over $5:3 billion for 
land and buildings of all public and community " 

f residential fsc;i:t?« Estimates of total revenub, 
expenses, and capital investments are pre* 1 
sented separately for public and community 
facilities, as well as by census regions and size 
categories. Several public policy implications 
are discussed in terms of constitutional guararv, 

, tees and level of funding; programming require* 

* thents and the application of cost functions; and 
reimbursement patterns, fiscal disincentives, 
and the future development of community alter- 
natives. Appended are. a description of sample 
facilities, study instruments, and a discussion of 



sampling errors. Tabular data ahd references 
are provided. (Author abstract modified). Project 
report no. 9 of Developmental Disabilities Proj- 
ect pjn Residential Services and Community Ad-* 
justment Submitted as a doctoral thesis to the 
University of Minnesota. 

148. Wink-Basing, Claudia. > 

Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo. 
School of Social Work. 
Building a Community-Based Network 
for Adult Protective Services. 
Oct 80, 50p 
\SHR-0008671 Av ilable from ^Michi- 
gan Dept of Social Services, Adult Pro- 
tective Serv[cerl>ivi$ion, 309 .South 
Capitol Avenue, Lansing, Ml 48926. 

This report explain? how to build a community- 
based network for adult protective services. The 
guide defines "network" as the utilization of all 
the community's and agencies 4 services in a 
coordinated manner to deal with the client's 
problem*. Adult protective services (APS) is, by 
definition, a complex program for people with 
Implex needs. The guide offers an approach 
l^to protection of vulnerable, adults that estab- 
*e$v community-based networks that coordi- 
service 'delivery between the department 
of sbcial services (DSSft local agencies, and the 
pubic. 1 The information is based on the experi- 
ences of the Adult Protective Services Project 
conducted in Kalamazoo County, Mich., from 
Jctober 1979 through .September 1980. The 
Droject focused on the development of strate- 
gies for mobilizing members of the community 
to meet the needs of vulnerable adults and on 
the design of a community-based adult protec- 
tive services delivery model integrating DSS 
and existing services in Kalamazoo. Estab- 
lishment of an APS network has several advan- 
tages for a community, including reduction of 
duplication, filling gaps in service, and making 
available options to reduce inappropriate insti- 
tutionalization. However, the primary beneficia- 
ries of such a network are the vulnerable adults 
themselves. The local DSS also has a great daal 
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to gain from the process of network building. 
t The network process involves four stages of de- 
vetopment identification of principal agencies 
involved in the effort the organizational phase, 
the implementation phase, and the .evaluation 
'phase. This guide includes a question and an- 
swer section at the end of each section to high- 
light ways to address problems. Charts deline- 
ate the APS community network model and 
summarize the action steps. Footnotes and 
eight references are supplied. Appendices in- 
clude the network plan developed in Kalamazoo 
County, the implementation p!an % for the net- 
work, and the service delivery principles for 
APS. Developed from the Kalamazoo Adult Pro- 
tective Services Project 

< 

149. Wisconsin Univ.-Madison. Faye 
McBeath Inst on Aging and Adult Life. 
> Delivered In-Home Services to Ithe 
Aged and Disabled: The Wisconsin Ex- 
periment 
1981, 223p 

SHR4006179 Available from Faye 
McBeath institute on Aging and Adult 
- Life, 425 Henry Mall, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison, Wl 53708.- - 

The Wisconsin Community Care Organization 
(WCCO) evaluated in this volume has sought to 
demonstrate working models of within-home, 
seHces to elderly and adult disabled residents 
in tie State. Three demonstration sites and a 
central office were established to carry out the 
project with the premise that a large population 
of persons exists, including the elderly, dis- 
abled, .'and chronically ill, for whom mainte- 
nance of current levels of functioning is the 
most realistic goal/ Such persons may have lim- 
ited rehabilitation potential and require suppor- 
tive health and social services designed to fore- 
stall deterioration and maximize capabilities. 
These mamtenance services were seer as es- 
sentially nonmedical and wire not included in 
r the list of serv ices covered by medicare or medi- 
caid. The pre posed approach was a method 
calling for financing through a waiver of the 



standard require tents of a State's Medical * 
sistance plan, enabling those funds to be used 
for nonmedical service*. Important goals were 
to test and demonstrate whether a community- . 
based service system can be designed to main- 
tairf a maximum level of independence, whether 
quality 4f life can be improved, and whether 
needed care c*qj>$ provided for ait individual ' 
at tats cost than in an institution. In addition, the* 
project sought to determine if existing re- 
sources can be augmented and coordinated to 
provide a broader range of services and if re- 
source* can be developed or presented in ways* 
which will facilitate consumer participation. The 
evaluation showed that WCCO was able to dem- 
onstrate important! effects in terms of a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of days of hospitalization 
and nursing home institutionalization. Findings 
also indicated that the project had the potential 
to be cost effective and that, given certain or- 
ganizational characteristics, such systems cab 
provide effective and efficUnt community- 
based care for-tha elderly .and disabled. A re^ 
view of the related literature, operational history 
of the Commuoity Care/Organization, a discus- 
sion of evaluation methods, figures, data tables, 
and reference lists are included. Monographs 
on Aging, number 3. r 

150. Zinober, Joan Wagner; and Dinkei, 
Nancy R. 

Florida Consortium for Research and 
Evaluation, Tampa. 

Trust of Evaluation: A Guide for Involv- 
ing Citizens in Community Mental 
Health Program Evaluation. 
1981, lllp 

SHR-0007465 A ailable NTIS PC 
$t2.0G/MF$4.OO 

This manual provides guidance for involving 
citizeris in the evaluation of community mental 
"health programs, and is intended for staff and 
governing board' members of community men- 
tal -health centers (CMHC's) undertaking such a 
project The opening section presents back- 
ground and general pjocedural information oh 
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citizen review groups (CRG s). Reasons for in- 
volving dltaero In public agency planning and 
MWIon w reviewed, and nonspecielist in- 
votvinent In evaluation It discussed. Experk 
ences with CRG*s ere described to tMotttjttat 
sorne of the principles presented, and baaic 
procedures and vsriottons fc* developing CftG'a 
ens d hcu spi d . Tha aacond section f o cus es on 
especis of tha CWG developmen t proeaat that 
reouire aoadat att e ntion , laauaa dfecuaMd in.. 
dudslwtodeektoontr»everiatic*lntheCR<3 
p ro cs e e t h otwilbobest for a particular CMHC; 
how to decide what type of dttaen to recruit; 
how to recruit group member*; and howtoee- 
tebaeh* cohesive group in a ehort time. Advice 
on how to make euro the citizens receive end 
understand enough information to be produc- 
tive, «r>d how to follow through on the CRGpro- 
ceaa is also given. R ecommendations are of- 
fered for avoiding various difficulties Hkefy to 
occur. The appendix Ksts and describes Federal 
. legislation affecting the development of die 
CMHC program, and two references and seven 
selected readings ara provided, along with a 
gtoesery. (Author abstract modified).- 
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; See Federal grantt/funds for human ser- 
vices y * 

Funds/grants (State) for human services 
> * See State grants/funds for human ser- 

* vices 

* s G»n«r»l m«dkal diagnostic Mrvicet - 

16 ' 

^Geographically disadventagad/mobile cli- 
ehte « 

121' 

' Goal aatting/policy making 

62; 122, J35, 143 ' 

Goal aatting/policy making fo^ human ear- 
vice planning 

96,102 

Goal aatting/policy making for needs priori- 
filing 

10 / * 

» *, , ' * *■ * 

Goal aatting/policy making for organization 
/administrative arrangements ra delivery 

52,63, 102/105, J06 



Goal setting/policy making for state plan- 
ning 
8< 

aatting/policy making ra the elderly 




Governance methods 

* See, Methods of governance " m 

Government funds/grants for human ear- - 
vices 

See Federal grants/funds Tor human ser- % 
vices * 

Governmental/private organization and in* 
tergovernmental relationships 

See Intergovernmental and governmental/ 

private organization relationships u 

^ - /* - < 

Grants/funds (Federal) for human services 

See Federal grants/funds for human ser- 
vices* . . ; 

Grants/funds (State) for human services 
See State grants/ftfnds for human ser- 



vices 



Group home services 

• 69, 

Halfway house services 
135 I 

Handicapped (mentally) persons 
See Mentally handicapped 

Handicapped (physically) • 

See Physically disabled (long term/ 
permanent) 

Health delivery services 

83 * 

Health information and Advocacy services 

76 ; 

Health services 

18,79, 130 * 

Health services (community ^sanitation and 
environmental) 

See Community sanitation and environ- 
mental health services 
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High school education services 

$00 Secondary djr high school education 
services * 

Horn* nursing services 

7, 8, 9, 103, 124, 133, 145, 149 

Homemaker services 

123,125 ^ # 

Housing assistance services (noninstitution- 
•0 / 

5m Noninstitutional housing assistance 
services ' 

Housing complaints processing and investi- 
gation 

23 

Housing inspection services y ; 
S00 Housing quality service*^ 

Housing loan interest sutftldy services 

* 24, 26 

Housing quality services 

23, 24, 26 

Housing relocation and allocation services 
30,98 



Housing rights protection services 

79 * 



, Houeirtg (services re substitute living/ 
rssklentisl arrangements) 

S00 Services re substitute living/ 

residential arrangements 1 
Human relations services (community) 
' $60 Community human relations services 

Human service organizations 

60,68 

Human services agency financial manage- 



88 

Human services delivery (organizational/ 
delivery arrangements re) 

$00 Organization/administrative arranged 
ments re human services delivery , 

Human services fanning agencies 
» $00 Planning agencies 

Humsn services (reorganization of) 
$00 Reorganization of human seWices 



Identification of service gaps/shortfalls 

4,73, 102, 139, 146 

Impact evaluation (client) - - * s 

$66 Client impact evaluation 

Improved service delivery 

37,70 . 

Income provision services 

20, 52, 53, 77 

Information and data systems . f 
S00 Data and information, systems 

Information and referral services (nonclient) 
S06 Community information and orga- 
nization services * 

Information services 

,> 140 

Information services (community) 
* Sf6 Community information and orga- 
nization services / 

Information/data needed for planning 
See, Data/information needed for planning' 

"Information/data resource inventorying 
99 

Inheritable diseeses (services re prevention 
and control of communicable or) 
S00 Services re prevention and control of 
' communicable or inheritable disr 
/ eases . ' 

Inpatient psychiatric services 
60 

Inpatient rehabilitation services 
120 

Inputs to planning activities * .. 
122 

« * 

Institutional services 
125 

Intake (client) 

$66 Client intake . 

* • 'r 

Integrated service ayatem models 
82, 148 • • * 

Integrated services (federally funded pro* 
grama re) 

S00 Federally funded programs re inte- 
grated services 
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^^tegrated service's (legWation/regulations 

See Legislation/regulations re integrated s 

• * * 4 services 

. * . ♦ 4 

Integrative local planning/programming 

,102- 

Integrative planning/programming 

19, 30, 83 s5 

" Integrative planning/, ~ogramming for state 
human agencies 

19,145 - . 

1 1ntegrative planning/programming of organ- 

• * izatibnal coordination methods re delivery 

,94, 146 . 

■ * . ^ 

Interagency communication mechanisms 

'42 < . ... % - 

?.< intergovernmental and governmental/ 
\ - private organization relationships 

: 127 

— ^ «j 

' Intermediate care services 
4 

' • f 

Intrastate government/private organization 

relationships 

^'17 

Job development services 

. 6 •■ ■ » 

Job placement aod referral services 

; 113 

Job services 

< See Employment-related services 

* / " / * 
Job training services * 

§00 Manpower development and training 

services " 

Joint budgeting 

Joint baa of staff. 

* '19 , ' . 



Juridical servfces (public safety and law en- 
forcement) ■ C 

j S00 Public safdfcy, law enforcement, and 
4 juridical serviced 

Juvenile delinquents * , 

65, 69, 72, <t6, 119 

Law enforcement, public safety, and juridi- 
cal services"" . *• . 
\^r$ee Public safety, law enforcement, and 
^ juridical serviqes 

Legal aid services 

See 7 Legfel and defense services " 

Legal and defense services * 

58, 105 

Legal issues advocacy groups 

58, 76,79, 110, 115 . * * ' 

Legislation/regulations re integrated ser : 
vices % 

127 ' - • • 

Legislative priorities, 4 

.1!8 

Legislative/regulatory consUaints N 

Legislative/regulatory constraints re fund- 
ing 

« 30 . ^ 



' Legislative/regulatory constraints re report- 

ing requirements - 

66C ' • 

* #» 

' Library services' 

* 41,90 \ 

Linkage methods (administrative) 
See Administrative linkage methods 

Linkages between human service planning 
acid economic development 0 

1 77 

Living/residpptial arrangements (services re 

substitute) 

$ee Services re substitute living/ 
residential arrangements ' , 

Local government-private organization rela- 
tionships N 
62, 143 
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, Local grants/funds for -human service* - 

89 . . " 

' Local human service agendas 9 ' 

' 93,94,112 > 

Local planning 

- 61, 14t; 142 ' . f - 
Local service-related agencies 
% 22 * 
Long-term non hospital medically related in- 
stitutional aarvica* 
' *.9„147 

tow»to-mod#rate income housing loan* Mr* 
vices i * 

24, 25 ' * . • 

Management (governance) methods 

5m Methods of governance 

Management information system* ' 

105 • * . . 4 - • ' 

Management information systsms for* orga ; 
niution/admlhistfative arrangemqgts re : 
delivery 

100 * 

Manpower development and training ser- 
vices 

19. 109 

Manpower development services 

See Employment-related, services 

Manpower resource inventorying 

132 . 

Matrix theory „ \ 

130 

Medicaid 

8,9,88 . 

Medically related institutional services (non- 
hoepkal) 

S00 Nonhospital medically related institu- / 
tional services / 

* Mental health diagnostic/evaluation ser- 
vice 

• 60 v 

Mental health, halfway house services 

i 49 , 



Mental health services 

2,30, 31,91, 147 ' * • 

* * 

Mental retardation counseling and informa- 
tion services 

133 ; , . . 

. Mentally disadvantaged 

108, 109 

* • \ ' 

Mentally handicapped 

4, 14, 100, 112, 135 " *■• 

Mentally handicapped adulta * 

32,91 » " * 

' Mentally handicapped rninjrs 

'50,76,133 . » «. . 

Mentally ill ' ; .? " , 

. „ 58, 91, 127 : '. , 

Methods of governance 

62,68,143 

Minor parents 

36 # ■ 

Minor students 

111„ • ( ' ♦ • 

Minority adults , / * , > 
Minors ^ - % 

- 42.44 ; ■ f 

Mobile/geographicaily disadvantaged^ 
ante 

$00 Geographically dlsadvantaged/mobjle, 
' / clients 

t Municipal government-private organization 
relationships ( 

Municipal planning . 

/ 64 

. Municipal planning capabiiities/capacity 

142 . 

Needs determination (Individualism) 

5*4 Determination of individual client 
needs 

Needs indexes * 

- 138. 

Needs measurement/forecasting methods 

139 ' ^ • •< 



■i * 



Needa prioritizing for human service plan- . 
. ning ' • 

111,135 • , ' 

Needs prioritizing for the olderiy 

7,64,79,81, 110 , \ 

Neglected children 
*6 

Neighborhood development services 

"98, 131, 142 ' 
• • • \ 

Noncitizen adults 

52,53. ' x 

Nonfederti/private orgaijlzation-Fedeiargo* 

ernment relationships - * 

. See- Federal-nonfederal government/ 
private organization relationships 

Nongovernmental service-rela^d organiza- 
tions . - 0 a 
% 57 • \. * . . 

Nonhospital medically related institutional 
s+rvices ' 
124 / V 

Noninstitutionaf housing assisttmce ser- 
vices 

5,23,25,26,27,135 ' fc * 

Nutrition services . 

5 •/ % 



, Otcupaticna Aiealth ^services 

'55 > 

* 

, Older persons (transportation for) ' 

See '.Transportation for disabled or older 
• • ^persons £ * . 

Open housing services 

See Housing- rights protection services 

Organization, poerdJnation,>nd* communice- 
• tion re services delivery 
188,102,117 • 
Orgenizatkm/adminiatrative arrangements 
- re human services delivery 

11,07,144 , . 

Organization/administrative arrangements 
re humap services delivery by state agen- 
cies " 

€5,105,-106 ; 



Organization/administrative arrangements 
# re human services delivery for the elderly 

".3,5,8,9,27,125 

v 

Orgsnizstlbn/sdmirtlstrative arrangements 
re mental.heelth services delivery 

« 127 . ■ x- 

Orgenizetiontl capabilities/capacity 
' ' ' 83 - • ■ 

Organising for human servipe planning 
capabilities/cap ?<;ity 
111 ' 
* Organizing for human service planning for ' 
the elderly - • # 

-no 

^Outpatient health services 
' 133 " 1 

Outpatient mental health services 

,80, 137, 145 / 
Outpatient rehabilitation" services 

'120,127 

Outreach techniques 

136 . * 

Outreach techniques for rural areaa 

1 Outreach techniques for urban areaa 

5 * * 

' Psrents ' ; 

51,59,76,133. 

Parks and recreetion services: , 

. .141 

Peer counseling 
56 

Performence measurement/forecasting 
methods (service system) 

See Service system performance measure- 
ment/forecasting methods 

Personnel development/training 

31,61, 66, 117, 122, 129 
Personnel development/training re services 
for the elderly 

13 '* 4 . 

Physically disabled (long term/permanent) 

15, 42,97, T07, 117, 120, 125, 135, 149 
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Phyaically disadvantaged 

5Z53M09' r , ... ■ 

-, Planning acttvWao (input* to) 

$4* Inputs to planning activities 
. Planning agencies * » s, . 

116 . . .- . • • * 

. Planning for municipal data and informa- 
tion systems 

140P : ' : 

♦ * » * 

: Planning for stats human ssrvica sganciss 

V Planning {information/data needed for) 

■ / ' TSe4 ^Data/information needed for planning 

Planning thaory and atudias 

123 J; ~\ 

. Plan/program information sharing 
37,56 > 4 

' Political value judgments • 

, : ; Poor people , \ % - - . 

5ee Economically disadvantaged *, * 

. Preschool education services 

Preschobfers * \ ^ 

^ 1^1 11 . y 1 \ * 

Prevention and control of communicable or 
inheritable diseased (services re)\ % 
See Services Ye prevention and control "of 
% ^ommuniqable or irttferitable dis 

; %1 eases • *• /: \* \ 

Private orgsplz^tion/fldvernmental and jn- 
tergoVernmental relationships _ J . N 

5m Intergovernmental and governmental/ 
J \« private organisation relationships* 

Private organization/nonfederal govern- 
ment-Federal flovemment ^ 

5ea 'Feder*l-nonfederal government/ 
private organization relations 
programming (integrative' planning and/or) 
" See Integrative planning/programming j 

Program-specific utilttelion measurement 1 
forecasting . - A 

145 \ ' * 



Protsctivs servteeefor children 

1 1,22,66,75, 121, ;t 

Protective services for dependent adult* 

• My 146, \MA ■ \ \ • " : 

Psychiatric psttsnts 

Public education for community acceptance 

29,1=12, 136 

Public housing services \ 

1 25,27 y 9 .\ . 

PuWic information and communication aer- 
vteee* i €.■■ •■ ^ 
See Communication and public informs 
tion services ^ ^ 

Public interest groups ^ < 

' 47 . < % t . - . " 

Public rAations (agency techniques) 

See AMncy/communi|/ relationship tech- 
niques v * , / 

Public safety, law enforcement, and juridi- 
4 cal services 

2; 119 ^ 

, Purchasing of services . 

6, 54 - . 

Recreation services .for the mentally/ 
physically disadvantaged 

107 * ; / 

< Recruitment training and placement of 
volunteers , . 4 . 
40/49,74, 114> ^ 

Referral services (Job placement) 

5^9 Job placement and referral service 

Regional government-intergovernmental and 
private organization | relationahips 

See Intergovernmental and governmental/ 
private organization relationships 

Regional human iervics organizations 

See Human "service organizations 

Regulatory/lagialatlva constraints 

. See -tegislative/regulatory constraints 

Rjamoval of,physlcel barrier* to client ac- ' 

! cess ' \. 




80, 115 
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Reorganization of human 

•7 ' * Y* 
napo^ng requirements 

95 

Residential arrangements (eervfces*re sub- 
stitute Jfaring or) . 

: S00 Services re substitute living/- . 
residential arrangements , 

Retarded (mentally) persons 
S00 Mentally, handicapped 

Retirement housing roendcea" 

27 .1 * * . ' • 

Retirement/pension services/programs 

67, 139 ' . • ' - 

Sanitation and environment protection ser- 
jricaa,. • * 

' *5a* Environmental protection and san'rta- 
- tjon services 

School breakfast programs 1 

30 % » , 

8chool lunch programs 

^30 

s 

School eervice* 

S00 Education services 

Secondary or high school education ser- 
vice* .' / 

V ' 46 . 

Secondary school minor students 
■ '46 

Serf -diagnosis traln!.ig aervicee 
16 



Self -help aervicee . \ ' 

66,67, 120, 133 . 
•j ■ . . 

Service accessibility (to consumers) 
. S00 Consumer access to services 

Service delivery (decentralized) 

SeV Decentralized delivery arrangements , 



j (organization, coordination, 
and communication re) , 
■> S00 Organization, coordination, and com- 
munication re services delivery •■ 



Service delivery (organization/ 
. administrative arrangemente^re) 

S00 Organization/administrative arrange- 
ments re human services .delivery - 

Service delivery organizations ' 4 

S00 Human service organizations 

Service system cost accounting 

Service system cost measurement// 
forecasting. 

* 45,66, 147 

Service system operations (evaluation of) 

See Evaluation of "service system (Opera- 
tions ' % ■ . 
Service system performance measurement/ 
. forecasting methods 

145 -e : ' " . 1 ■ ' 

Services re abuse/neglect 

2 *. 

Servicee re foster family care V 

. >£J0. 11.73 ] ■ * <r 

•Services re prevention end control of com- 
municable ^inheritable-diseases . 

Services re substitute living/residential ar- 
^seegements 

52^117,120 • t 

Servicee (reorganization of)„ 
«5ee Reorganization of human services 

Small business development services 

62 

r 

Smokers *t 
i 46 • 
Social forecasting „ 

139 ' 

So6)al security 

67 , 

Socially disadvantaged 

„/. 135 ; - 
Sociological constraints 
36,81 
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Source* of and access to data/information 
nee dad for planning 

39 . " 

Special education for culturally dissdvan- 



I aarvicaa 



104 

SpacM education for maritally disadvan- 



76, 87. 129, 133 ^ ' 
Spacial aducation for physically disadvan. 



.16,76,87 

« - 

Spacial financial assistance for day cars 

133 : ; • . - 

Specialized curricula aducation services 
Staff outstationing - 

Standards and criteria 

oW Critaria and standards 
Stata administer* 

6,91,93,94,100 

Stat* data and managsmant information 



140. 

State grants/funds for, human services 

69 . ' — 

■ State human ssrvica agencies 

93,94,97 

State planning 

91, 101 " 

State planning agencies 

132 

. State planning for organization/ 
admlniatrativa arrangemants re human 
services dslivsry 

. 20/97. 146 " . 

State planning for tha stdsriy 

8,9,77,103 

State regulated aarvicaa 

109 ' • 

State servtee-relsted agencies 

17,144 



State supervise* 1 

• 109 

State/teal legislation/regulations re human 
services delivery systems 

Studante (minors) 
- See Minor students 
Studies (planning theory and) 

- See Planning theory and studies * 

Substitute Irving/residential arrangements 
(servicei re) 

See Services re substitute living/' 
residential arrangements 
Supplementary education services : 

^Theory^nd studies (planning) 

See Planning theory and studies ' 

Therapeutic counseling 
63.84 

Title XX 
85. 92. 106 

Training services (manpower) 

See Manpower development arid, training 
services 

" Transfer of technology - 
108 i 

'^Transients • • ' 

See Geographically disadvantaged/mobile 
clients. 

Transitional services for ex-offenders 

82,134 

Transportation for disabled or older persons 

•5, 79, 124 • • . ' 

Unemployed persons 

ynH coat determination 

. 43. 144 

Use of case coordinators * * 

93/94, 113 1 : 

Utilization indexes 

.60 , * 
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UtNtetion maMuramant/foracaating meth- 
od* 
128. 139 

Vartteal govamanca ' 

Victim advocacy proo^nWaarvics* 

72. 121 \ , 
Vocational counaaUng * 

, 15. 48 

Vocational education aarvicas 

15.19.87. 

Vocational rohabUHation aarvicas . 

15. 32; 78. 97. 120 

Votaptaiy coordination off eenricea daffvory \ 

127 * x 
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